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LICHENS AND MOSSES. 





YN rambling for entertain- 
} ment in winter, taking 
pleasant observations by 
the way, one is required 
to reflect in a mood cor- 
responding to the nature of the wintry 
scenery. Even in central New Hamp- 
shire, there is much out of doors to 
entertain our minds— 











perhaps as much 
as there is in summer—if we are by 
habitual thought prepared to seize 
We 
are going to ramble among the lich- 
ens and mosses to-day, and we must 


upon our chillier opportunities. 


bring our reflections into the proper 
state of suggestive preparation. 

One of the great truths of nature is 
embodied in the fact that real life is 
often just the contrary of what it ap- 
pears to be to the superficial observer. 
Many forms that appear so dead in 
winter are often just as alive as they 
ever were, only their vitality has put 
on a different expression. When we 
realize this truth we are better qual- 
ified to take pleasurable and profit- 
able observations in a wintry ramble. 
To-day we propose to consider that 
the apparently barren trees, and the 
apparently sterile mounds of earth 
that peep out of and above the surface 
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of the snow, are abounding with inci- 
dental forms of life that afford, as it 
were, endless opportunities for con- 
templation and study. 

Thoughtful people have long learned 
to reflect that nature constantly ex- 
hibits life, as it were, preying upon it- 
self. Both in animal and vegetable 
life is this phenomenon shown. There 
is hardly an animal creature or a veg- 
etable form that has not some inci- 
dental creation or form, as it were, 
ever depending upon it for existence. 
We are occupied specially with vege- 
table parasites—or dependent vital 
forms—to-day, and hence invite at- 
tention particularly to the lichens. 

Who has not noticed that the bark 
and wood of trees are often the sites 
of the growth of small vegetable 
forms, some leafy, some stalky? They 
are usually dry and apparently inert. 
These are the lichens, of very dimin- 
utive size, though in damp, evergreen 
woods there is a trailing variety that 
often grows to the length of several 
feet. Sometimes it appears as if 
those trees which are actually dead 
or dying support the burden of larger 
colonies of lichens. Out of this fact 
arises the suggestion that primary 
and parasitic forms of life represent an 
antagonistic struggle for the supreme 
mastery. The lichens grow all round 
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the trees, but observation has long at- 
tested the fact that lichenic life ex- 
hibits a preference for the northern 
aspect of its supporting parent. The 
aboriginal Indians are said to have 
been able to direct their courses in 
the wilderness by locating the north 
by the excess of the growth of the 


lichens on that side of the trees. Na- 
ture is full of contrarities. Some 


plants turn’ to the sun while other 
vegetable forms turn away from it. 

Naturalists have tried to determine 
the essential characteristics of lichens 
and have failed to agree. Some love 
to think that they are really of a com- 
pound nature, ascigerous fungi exist- 
ing upon alge, but it is not our prov- 
ince to decide the matter. Lichens 
are both useful and beautiful. They 
can furnish food and adornment. 
Doubtless the world is better for their 
existence, though the uninformed 
mind is not always able to discern 
their utility and beauty. 

The lichens that grow upon the 
isolated tops of the mounds that rise 
above the surface of the snow are 
different from those upon the trees. 
Observing them we discover the some- 
what fanciful forms which suggest 
the popular names,—club moss, cup 
moss, and grenadier moss, the latter 
conspicuous by its scarlet tip that 
calls to mind the fiery plume of the 
uniformed soldier. These growths 
are not mosses at all, but the com- 
mon mind is not apt to regard scien- 
tific technicalities in giving names to 
the objects of its interest. 

What is the difference between li- 
chens and mosses? There are both 
common and scientific points of dis- 
tinction between them. Not to be 
strictly technical, we will observe that 
there is hardly an intelligent rural 
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wanderer who cannot tell the gray, 
or light green, dry lichens from the 
dark green, moist mosses. 

Still a more exact basis of discrim- 
ination is required for those who seek 
knowledge of the truer characteristics 
of things. A lichen is one of a low 
order of plants that have really no 
distinctive stem or leaf. A moss is a 
plant of sufficient composite structure 
to display both a stem and leaves. 
There is also a club moss which is 
not a lichen, it being an evergreen, 
moss-like plant used for winter deco- 
ration. Mosses grow upon trees but 
more often upon rocks and upon the 
ground. 

Common lichens are capable of af- 
fording much aid to household dec- 
oration. Fragments of dry, rustic 
wood, wrought into crosses or other 
desirable forms, can be ornamented 
with lichens in many tasty ways. In 
such decorations, the so-called grena- 
dier moss, in consequence of its 
brightness, can be employed to great 
advantage. Ornaments of rustic wood 
decorated with lichens can afford pro- 
longed pleasure. 


RAMBLE VI. 
A COMING STORM. 


As we go out for a ramble to-day, 
we find the mind impressed with one 
predominant idea. On this day, one 
of the earlier in the month of Feb- 
ruary, one fact has ascendency in the 
aspects of nature. There is a storm 
brewing in the sky. This is the con- 
ception of the popular thought of to- 
day. Every one seems not only to 
apprehend a storm, but all appear to 
regard it as a fact of very early real- 
ization. : 

The prevailing idea of the coming , 
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storm is not merely a conception of 
to-day. All day yesterday the pre- 
sentiment of a storm was active in 
the popular mind. 
clouds in the sky. 


There were no 
The most distant 
visible objects were unusually dis- 
tinct to the eye. Yet all over the 
face of the firmament there was the 
suggestion of a dim haze. 
as if the condensing atmospheric 
forces were beginning to take the 
ascendency over the evaporative en- 
ergies, and that moisture was seek- 
ing a more limited form of expan- 
sion. This is a feature of the appear- 
ance of the sky that is often apparent 
just before a storm. 

Yet there were 
other indications of an approaching 
storm. There was scarcely a breath 
Who has not before this 
heard of the ‘‘ lull before the storm.’’ 
One of the most interesting facts of 
nature is its frequent illustration of 
reactionary forces. It often seems 
that the manifestation of 
any form of activity is only a pre- 
cursor of an expression of a directly 
opposite kind of energy. 


It seemed 


only yesterday 


of wind. 


intensest 


The bright- 
est sky often but precedes the dark- 
est firmament, and the stillest air 
often but anticipates the most boister- 
ous wind. The apparent course of 
the sun seems to illustrate a multi- 
tude of natural phenomena. When 
the sun reaches one of its extreme 
solstitial points it immediately be- 
gins to return to the other. 
Yesterday the blue jay flitted from 
tree to tree with unusual activity, 
and to appearance screamed with a 
corresponding frequency. The little, 
black capped titmouse was as busy 
as a bee, and ever and anon chanted 
his “ Chicka-dee-dee-dee!” The tiny 
snow-birds were out in flocks, hop- 
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ping constantly from top to top 
among the weeds that towered above 
the surface of the snow, all the time 
indulging a twittering suggestive of 
the highest degree of sociability. 
These birds were all seeking food. 
By some process of deduction they 
knew that a storm was soon to create 
a hostile commotion of the elements, 
and they anticipated the shelter of the 
denser forest with their systems full 
of nourishment. A combination of 
starvation and storm is not congenial 
to the delicate instincts of birds in 
winter. 

To-day the sun is obscured, the 
sky is leaden in hue, and the wind 
inclines to greet us from the east. 
The temperature is moderate. People 
are everywhere discussing the com- 
ing storm. Some are so buoyant in 
their anticipations as to predict that 
we are to have rain instead of snow. 
The easterly wind and the mild tem- 
perature encourage their hopes of a 
melting storm. Of the fruits of their 
sanguineness they will probably be 
disappointed. There is a better pros- 
pect for an additional installment of 
wreathy snow. 

In central New Hampshire, in the 
heart of winter, the earth being once 
covered with a thick mantle of snow, 
a storm of rain is not so direct a 
scientific anticipation. 
evident. 


The reason is 
Our great storms are in- 
clined to move over and past this 
region in a direction oblique to the 
meridian, coming from the southwest 
and going towards the northeast. 
At this season of the year there is 
likely to be a large amount of snow 
lying to the west and north of us for 
a considerable distance. This snow 
as a matter of course has a chilling 
effect upon all currents of air that 
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pass over it. There is but one prob- 
able cause of rain, if we are to have 
it at such a snowy time as this. 
Geograpically speaking, we are only 
a short distance from the Atlantic 
ocean, and should a warm wind from 
the sea blow directly and steadily a 
prolonged number of hours, a rain 
would doubtless be a feature of the 
coming storm. However, such a re- 
sult is hardly to be expected, though 
its possibility is of course undenia- 
ble. 

The great mass of storm that ap- 
parently is now moving up from 
the southwest, having already over- 
shadowed us with its advancing 
cloud, is attended by a peculiar mo- 
tion of the elements involved in its 
progress. Not to be too literally in- 
terpreted, we will say the storm illus- 
trates a rotary activity of its com- 
pound structure. The winds whirr 
around it, as it were, towards all the 
points of the compass. The present 
wind that seems to come directly 
from the east is only an incident of 
the stormy culmination in vogue. 
Very likely the wind will soon shift 
into the northeast, to reach us after 
traversing the broad, snow-clad dis- 
tricts of Maine, arriving too chill to 
afford a single drop of rain; or, if 
the warming influence of the ocean 
should be more potent, we may have 
a chilly rain that will freeze to every- 
thing that it touches, incrusting all 
objects with a coating of solid ice. 
To say the least, we are constrained 
to expect a probable storm of 
snow. The wind will not unlikely 
veer about the whole east and north 
horizon till, at length, as the storm 
bears on and beyond us, the welcome 
northwest breeze will assure us of the 
approaching cessation of the tumult 
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of the elements. For the certainties 
of the case we can only wait. 

We turn homeward. 
grows darker. The visible wold 
sensibly decreases. As we saunter 
along, the advancing snow-flakes be- 
gin to drift and creep in the restless 
air. 


The horizon 


RAMBLE VII. 
SNOW-DRIFTS. 


In the previous ramble we appre- 
hended a storm. The probability of 
a storm of snow received a predomi- 
nant consideration. The storm came. 
It was altogether a storm of snow. 

So many days have passed since 
the storm came, the 
another ramble are 


facilities of 
apparent. At 
first, the strong teams went through 
and opened the highways. Then the 
laborers in the forest—the wood-cut- 
ters and the lumbermen— renewed 
the paths into the dense woods. At 
length the accumulated travel made 
both public and private roads adapted 
to the sauntering excursions of the 
recreating rambler. In view of the 
present privilege of an ambulatory 


sojourn in the open air, we go out. 


This is an age of progressive 
thought. One of the best evidences 


that one is advancing in thought re- 
sides in the expression of his abil- 
ity to exercise synthetic reflections. 
The consistent grouping of ideas il- 
lustrating the co-relation of different 
creative forms and forces is one of the 
highest accomplishments of the hu- 
man intellect. Nature is ever sug- 
gestive of the interdependence of its 
objects and motions, if one has the 
intelligence to read its lessons aright. 

This affirmation of the synthetic 
ideal is occasioned by a mere casual 
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observation of the present deep snow. 
Here and there on either hand, are 
pure, white drifts of snow. The fact 
is not strange. Nothing is more com- 
mon in central New Hampshire in 
winter than drifts of snow. However, 
the composite force that often is in- 
volved in the construction of a snow- 
drift is a proper occasion of an inter- 
esting remark. In the previous ram- 
ble we mentioned the different direc- 
tions of the wind expressed in a single 
storm. We now observe the 


firmation of 


con- 
our statement in the 
positions and shapes of the drifts that 
are now so abundant. 

The recent storm was, apparently, 
from the northeast. Though actually 
coming from the southwest, the pre- 
vailing sensible wind blew from an 
exactly opposite point of the compass. 
This was because the center of the 
storm was progressively south and 
east of us, and the revolving aspect of 
its attendant winds illustrated a mo- 
tion the reverse of that taken by the 
hands of a watch. The northeast 
aspect of the storm caused the promi- 
nent snow-drifts that lie longitudi- 
nally in the direction from which the 
wind so prevalently blew. But there 
is an immediately attendant interest- 
ing fact. 
of the 


In the revolving movement 
wind the storm, as usual, 
cleared in a prevailing northwesterly 
aspect of the air, which at the termi- 
nation of the cloudy commotion piled 
up an array of snow-drifts that longi- 
tudinally tend to describe a right- 
angle with the direction of those first 
made. Then there are evidences of 
minor exertions of the wind in form- 
ing smaller drifts in various longitu- 
dinal directions. 

But we wish to consider some of 
the aspects of the recent storm that 
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were merely accidents. In contem- 
plating the exact properties of things, 
we often are obliged to consider 
causes that are of artificial origin. 
The wind takes note of all obstruc- 
tions to its course and determines its 
results accordingly. The man who 
erects a building, rears a wall, plants 
a tree, or places any object in direct 
opposition to the free course of the 
wind, contributes indirectly to the 
shapes of the snow-drifts that are to 
appear in subsequent winters. We 
mention this fact, not as a novelty, 
but because the snow-drifts are often 
of beautiful and fantastic forms in 
consequence of man’s industrial mod- 
ifications of the earth's surface. 

Who has failed to notice the beau- 
tiful curve with which a pure, white 
snow-drift often sweeps around the 
corner of a building? No artist or 
architect ever produced an effect more 
charming. Let us extend our obser- 
vations of the snowy results of man’s 
interference with nature’s ultimate 
aspects, and we shall see things more 
beautiful still. Notice the drifts 
formed by this rude, stone wall which 
divides the farmer’s fields. The 
stones are piled in a direction nearly 
east and west, and the recent north- 
east wind, striking the wall diago- 
nally, rushed forcibly through the 
numerous interstices, or holes, with a 
large variety of effects in the drifting 
snow. Often as a cloud of snow 
swept over the top of the obstruction, 
it became involved with numerous 
minor snow- flurries that resulted 
from the partial perviousness of the 
wall tothe wind. The consequences 
are seen in a numberless variety of 
fanciful shapes in which the snow 
still lies piled on the side opposite the 
direction from which the blast came. 
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What beautiful convexities and con- 
cavities! Still more fanciful and won- 
derful are the standing cliffs of snow, 
bounded by high walls that in their 
conformation express sharp angles 
and far overhanging projections. The 
separate flakes of snow, that at first 
sight seem to be so individual in 
character, expressed a remarkable 
affinity for one another. Falling be- 
tween two currents of wind they ad- 
hered and piled themselves in a form 
that was bounded by the limit of the 
attriting force of the air, and, where 
the currents crossed each other, the 
wreathy pile expressed 
form of an acute wedge. Such a re- 
sult is wonderful when the sharp edge 
of the wedge is perpendicular, but 
when it is horizontal and elevated, 
even extending into space like the 
wide cornice of a snowy temple, the 
effect is as marvelous as it is capti- 
vating. 


the exact 


The atmospheric changes that have 
occurred since the storm have meas- 
urably ruined some of the more beau- 
tiful features of the snow-drifts, but 
the traces of nature’s art will linger 
till increasing warmth destroys the 
original types of the wreathy accu- 
mulations. 


RAMBLE VIII. 


HUNGRY BIRDS. 


As we go out to-day, we are sur- 
rounded by all the ordinary evidences 
of winter. The air is chill and the 
snow is deep. The world lies, as it 
were, silent in its pallid shroud. Yet 
this is not a severeday. Though the 
air is slightly brisk, the sky is clear, 
and the face of the sun has a sugges- 
tion of kindly warmth that is unmis- 
takable. 
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However, there is a peculiar activity 
among the birdsto-day. Certain rep- 
resentatives of the feathery tribe are 
busy flitting from tree to tree, or from 
shrub to shrub, as if on missions of 
special interest or moment. These 
little winged creatures express a phe- 


nomenon that is well worth our 
passing consideration. 
The life of a bird in its native 


haunts is often suggestive of some- 
thing reflectively pleasant. Who has 
not observed birds when the apparent 
exemption of their lives seemed to 
imply the most pleasurable existence ? 
Yet birds have their cares and griefs, 
doubtless, too often to make their 
lives the unalloyed happiness that 
poetic fancy may at any time indicate 
The birds so busy to-day have an 
imperative concern. 
gry. 
them 


They are hun- 
This increased activity among 
means a specially thorough 
search for food which appears just 
now to be an unusually sparse article 
of supply. Every variety of bird has 
a natural environment adapted to its 
individual needs. It also inherently 
bears a reciprocal relation to its envi- 
ronment. In other words, birds live 
where nature anticipates their special 
necessities so far as the inevitable law 
of things can provide for mere gratifi- 
cation. The birds that spend the 
winter in this latitude are, therefore, 
capable of adapting themselves to 
varied emergencies. They can mostly 
survive extreme changes in their cir- 
cumstantial conditions. Notice that 
blue jay darting from tree to tree in a 
degree of vociferous earnestness that 
suggests the heartiest kind of indus- 
try. Living with us the year round, 
he is practically omniverous. There 
is no season of the year that denies 
him, at least, a subsisting diet. 
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Though graceful in form and beauti- 
ful in feathery garb, he has an appe- 
tite that does not hesitate even upon 
the verge of cannibalism. Doubtless 
all our winter birds have a wider 
range of dietetic resources than every 
one of their human observers is aware. 

There is one thought in the present 
train of reflections that appeals to us 
with emphatic force. It would seem 
to be that many, if not all, of 
our winter birds depend considerably 
upon the bare earth for the means of 
their fullest subsistence. This is ap- 
parently true because the birds seem 
to be in greater dietetic siraits when 
the ground is deeply covered with 
snow. The crow and even the hawk 
exhibit a tendency to quit these hills 
and vales for the not distant shore of 
the sea, where the warm influences of 
the 
quantity of snow upon the contiguous 
land, or to entirely prevent its accu- 
mulation. At times the owl is the 
only distinctively carnivorous bird 
that seems to stick by us in the drear- 


broad ocean tend to reduce the 


ier aspects of winter, though his ex- 
cursions in the dark forbid the minute 
observations of his flight, that might 
in the daytime determine his migra- 
tory habits more directly. 

In central New Hampshire in win- 
ter, one bird preys upon another, one 
wrests a grub from a tree, one cap- 
tures a stray insect, and one appropri- 
ates a seed from a dry weed that 
protrudes above the snow. But just 
now, the snow being specially deep, 
several varieties of birds do not hesi- 
tate to hover around the domicile of 
man and accept a dole of hosvitality 
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from his more abundant provisional 
stores. They will accept most any 
crumb of diet that may in kind- 
ness be thrown out to them. Still, 
man’s hospitality in the described 
case may be the means of his own 
peculiarly contemplative pleasure. 
An ear of corn fixed to a tree near a 
farmer’s window will afford many a 
pleasant inspection of a blue jay that 
arrives to take a kernel or two, now 
and then, until the whole ear is 
shelled and only the spike is left. 
The black-capped titmouse will ac- 
cept a kernel of corn, but only condi- 
tionally. His is a fastidious appetite 
when only corn is upon the board. 
He selects a kernel and pecks at it 
diligently till he has entirely appro- 
priated the farinaceous speck that is 
popularly known as the chit. The 
titmouse, or chickadee, as he is more 
commonly called, leaves a kernel of 
corn in the same state of partial con- 
sumption as do the squirrel and 
some other representatives of the 
rodent, or gnawing, tribes of quadru- 
peds. A generous fragment of refuse 
meat hung upon a tree in sight of 
one’s dwelling at this time will draw 
gaily attired blue jays, gorgeously 
decked woodpeckers, and modestly 
dressed titmice. They will all eat 
and be filled, and though they will 
not return thanks, their frequent vis- 
its will beguile many a wintry hour, 
while the cheerful chant of the chick- 
adee will afford a gratification to the 
ear that mourns the more melodious 
strains of song that break from the 
throats of birds in the happier sum- 
mer. 
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ROCKY HILL. 
By Dr. H. G. Leslie 


Firm on thy rock, O church of God, 
Thy white walls greet the rising sun ; 

Pass’d have a century's quickning years 
Since first thy leav’ning work begun. 


The fathers sleep beneath the sod, 
Their children's tottering footsteps still, 
When soul feels need of heavenly balm, 
Lead up the path to Rocky Hill. 


Thy rough-hewn beams and time-stained walls 
Have echoed long to song and prayer : 

A thousand treasured mem’ries breatlie 
The perfume of thy quiet air. 


The preacher's word and holy writ 
In sounding-board is echoing still ; 

Balerma’s notes, St. Martyn's wail, 
While dews of Hermon yet distill. 


1Rocky Hill church stands beside the highway leading from Amesbury to Salisbury, Mass., and 
was originally the West Parish church of Salisbury, but as a portion of that town has been joined to 
Amesbury it is now within the limits of the latter town. The photographs were taken during the past 
year, and are a very good representation of the present appearance of the church, exterior and inte: ior. 
The West Parish of Salisbury was formed in the year 1718, and a smaller church built a short distance 
from where the present structure stands. When a larger building was needed the material of the old 
church was utilized in its construction. Abigail Eastman, the mother of Daniel Webster, was a mem- 
ber of this parish, and in looking over the records one sees that on the 13th of October, 1774, she was 
married to Ebenezer Webster, and from this locality commenced her long ride on the pillion of her hus. 
band, to Boscawen, there to become the mother of statesmen. Thus do the threads of history connect the 
lower with the upper waters of the Merrimack. 
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The traveler, passing late at night, 
When dimly falls the old moon’s rays, 
Pauses to hear some solemn notes 
Of pleading tone or voice of praise. 
The earth-schooled skeptic tries to think 
’T is but the wanton wind at play, 
Bearing the rote of distant sea 
From foam crowned waves so far away. 


He does not know that, silent there 
Within the moonbeams’ wavering play 
The pews are filled with spectered forms, 
While ghostly pastors preach and pray. 
A man is born but never dies, 
His words, his works forever live 
The mools of earth, the narrow grave 
A rest of flesh alone can give. 


We do not know just why or how, 
But surely feel a presence there, 


When rough hands jar some treasured vase 
Their eyes have watched with loving care. 
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Thought comes by years in spirit school ; 
The callow youth can know it not ; 

The old wine of the soul may stand, 
Cobwebbed in silence, not forgot. 


’T is sacrilege to tread those stairs 
The fathers’ feet have worn so thin, 
And bring your blighted sheaves of wheat, 
A false pretense to worship him. 
Go sing your operatic airs 
Where psalms of praise were never heard, 
Go flaunt your oratoric powers 
But do not call it God’s own word. 


There are no cushioned wheels that roll 
On roads that lead to paradise ; 
The penitential tear alone 
Gives prismic glimpse to heavenly skies. 
Then leave the old roof standing there, 
A silent relic of the past ; 
The coin ye bring hath not the stamp 
That came from fiery furnace blast. 


BIRDS IN THEIR ECONOMIC RELATIONS. III. 


By Ned Dearborn and Clarence M. Weed 


THE BOBOLINK. 


7 N the northeast quarter of 
the United States it is 
safe to assert there is 
no more popular bird 
among country folk 
than the bobolink. He announces 
his coming by a shower of melody 
from the clouds. For a fortnight he 
revels in bachelor freedom, in glori- 
ous apple blossoms, and a flood of 
song. On the arrival of the females 
he quickly makes a match by ardent 
wooing, and with all the impetuosity a witness to his solicitude. The 
of his nature settles down to family mother bird is, perhaps, no less 
cares. No bird is a more devoted anxious for the welfare of her chil- 
parent. Everybody on the farm is dren, but she is more timid. 
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Not alone for sentimental reasons 
are bobolinks prized by the inhabi- 
tants of their summer homeland, for 
they are highly thought of on ac- 
count of their destructiveness to in- 


sects. During this season they eat 


insects almost exclusively. To the 
young they bring grasshoppers. 
Careful watching at the nest has 


shown that they discriminate as to 
color. Not less than nine out of 
every ten hoppers brought to the 
nest are green. There does not ap- 
pear to be any choice of species, for 
long-horned and short-horned hop- 
pers were brought in about the same 
numbers. Asa rule nymphs are pre- 
ferred to adult specimens. So far as 
the bobolink’s conduct in the North 
is concerned it is above reproach. 

Early in August there is a gather- 
ing together of families into flocks, 
and the movement southward is be- 
gun. Then come trying times for 
‘*bob’’ and his enemies. Along the 
coast of the Middle Atlantic states 
reed birds, as they are called there, 
are slain for the table by untold 
thousands. Further south they enter 
the rice fields when the grain is in 
the milk, and it is there they cast off 
virtue and become thieves. 

The rice planters have abundant 
cause for hating them, and employ 
every available means for their de- 
struction. There is mutual distress. 
It has been stated that $2,000,000 
worth of rice is annually destroyed. 
The number of birds slain is beyond 
reckoning. 

In spite of the enormous drain 
upon their numbers, the flocks seem 
as numerous as ever. It is probable, 
however, that they are actually de- 
creasing. It does not seem possible 
that the immense numbers annually 


slain in the South can be made good. 
Then, in New Hampshire, at least, 
farmers past middle age state that 
bobolinks are not nearly so common 
in the fields as they were fifty or 
sixty years ago. While it may be 
that the rice destroyed is worth more 
than the slaughter of insects, there is 
no certainty that it is so, though no 
one can blame rice planters for at- 
tempting to exterminate them. In 
any case those who know the bobo- 
link at home can but regard with 
complaisancy the fact that he yet has 
a place among things that are. 


THE COWBIRD. 


The cowbird is found throughout 
the United States except along the 
Pacific coast. Its name was given in 
recognition of its fondness for bovine 
society. It is essentially a bird of 
the field, spending nearly all its 
time searching for food in fields and 
pastures. It eats insects, grasshop- 
pers, beetles, larvz, etc., in summer, 
and takes seeds of weeds and occa- 
sionally small grains at other seasons 
to a considerable extent. So far as 
its food habits are concerned, there is 
much to commend it, but as a para- 
site on other birds it is undoubtedly 
noxious. Its domestic relations are 
decidedly irregular. Males are more 
numerous than females. Polyandry 
is common practice. They never 
pair. They never build nests. By 
stealth eggs are deposited in other 
birds’ nests to be hatched and the 
young raised by foster parents. Here 
is where they are criminal in effect 
if not in intention. The cowbird egg 
is laid with an uncompleted clutch. 
It hatches more quickly than the 
rightful occupants, it is larger than 
they,—as the hosts are almost in- 
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variably smaller than cowbirds, war- 
blers, vireos, etc. Thus it is able 
to grow rapidly, and within two or 
three days is so much ahead of his 
foster brothers and sisters that he 
gets all the food, and they die. It 
appears to be the rule that a cow- 
bird’s egg laid in a nest ruins the 
hopes of the birds that built it. 
Every young cowbird is reared at the 
expense of anywhere from two to five 
other birds, each of which is of more 
value than he. This makes cowbirds 
costly. Whatever benefits we derive 
from their food habits are more than 
overcome by their parasitic habits. 


THE RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD. 


The red-winged blackbird is a sum- 
mer denizen of swamps and marshes 
throughout temperate North America. 





Head of Red-winged Blackbird—Female 


It is one of the earliest birds to appear 
in spring and one of the earliest to 
leave its breeding places, though the 
final departure of the great flocks that 
congregate in suitable places in Au- 
gust is often delayed till October or 
November. While feeding the young, 
red-wings frequently come to the field 
for grasshoppers and such other in- 
sects as are to be found there. At 
other seasons they are seed eaters for 
the most part. Where abundant they 


THEIR ECONOMIC RELATIONS. 


do considerable injury both to newly 
sown grain and to ripening crops. 
In some states bounties have been of- 
fered for their heads. Their custom 
of congregating in large flocks makes 
their evil work very great where it 
occurs. Their greatest depredations 
are committed in the grain fields of 
the Mississippi valley, and in the 
Southern rice fields. 

In an examination of 725 stomachs 
the department of agriculture found 
74 per cent. of the food to be vege- 
table matter, the remainder being ani- 
mal, mainly insects. 
snout beetles 
cent. 


Weevils and 
amounted to 25 per 
of the June food. Beetles 
formed 10 per cent. of the food for the 
year; grasshoppers formed about 5 
percent. Of grain, only corn, wheat, 
and oats were found. Together they 
constituted 13 per cent. of the whole 
food. Weed seed, mainly rag-weed, 
barn grass, and smartweed, amounted 
to 57 per cent. A summary of the 
food examined reveals the fact that 
about seven eighths of the red-wing’s 
diet is made up of noxious insects 
and weed seed. Therefore while 
locally guilty of damage sufficient to 
justify its slaughter, it would be very 
poor economy to persecute this bird 
generally. 


THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 


Next to the scarlet tanager the Bal- 
timore oriole is the most brilliant of 
our Northern birds. It seems a mes- 
senger from the tropics when it ar- 
rives in May, flashing from grove to 
orchard in its bright hued suit and 
filling the air with the rich melody of 
its song ; this impression is strength- 
ened later when it builds its pendant 
nest, so different in architecture from 
that of any of our birds. It chooses 
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». Department of Agricultnre.) 


to live in orchards or groves near the 
abode of man; it is strictly migra- 
tory and is found throughout most of 
the states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. From the point of view of the 
economist it sometimes commits dep- 
redations on the pea pods in the gar- 
den, the cherries in the orchard, and 
the grapes in the vineyard ; but these 
attacks are rare and are more than 
paid for by the destruction of noxi- 
ous insects. Its services in the latter 
direction are especially helpful be- 
cause it feeds freely upon tent cater- 
pillars and other hairy larve that 
very few birds will touch. Even the 
spiny caterpillars of the Vanessa but- 
terfly are taken by it. Three of these 
orioles shot in an Illinois orchard in- 
fested by canker worms had eaten 
40 per cent. of these pests and 50 per 
cent. of an injurious 
(Anomala binotata). Professor Au- 
ghey found that in Nebraska the 
nestlings were fed freely with young 
Rocky Mountain locusts, of which 
also the old birds ate large numbers. 
Professor Beal states that caterpillars 
alone formed 34 per cent. of the food 
of 113 specimens examined, while 
vegetable matter of any sort had been 
eaten only to the extent of 16 per 
cent. 


leaf chafer 
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THE MEADOW LARK. 

The meadow lark with its ‘‘ bosom 
of prairie buttercups, its back like the 
dead grass of autumn, and its song, 
which harmonizes well with the prai- 
rie winds’’ is essentially a bird of 
the prairies. But it is not confined 
to the prairie states, for from Nova 
Scotia to Florida, from Florida to 
Mexico, from Mexico to Oregon, and 
from Oregon back again to Nova 
Scotia, where there are open stretches 
of pasture and meadow lands, one is 
likely to find the Eastern meadow 
lark or its Western representative. 
In Northern localities it only occurs 
in summer, migrating Southward for 
the winter, but in 
states it remains 
year. 


many central 
throughout the 
Its nest is built on the ground 
in a clump of grass and four or five 
young are reared. 

The record of the food of the 
meadow lark is unusually full and 
complete. The stomach contents of 
ninety-three specimens from seven 
widely separated states (New York, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Ne- 
braska), taken during the months of 
March, April, May, June, July, Au- 
gust, October, and November, have 
been examined by competent investi- 
gators; the results prove beyond all 
doubt that this is a bird of extraor- 





The Meadow Lark 


(After Beal, U. S. Department of Agricuitur 
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dinary economic value. Thirty-three 
specimens from various parts of IIli- 
nois, taken during March, April, 
May, June, and July, were studied 
by Forbes, who found that three 
fourths of the food consisted of in- 
sects,—the peculiar animals known 
as ‘‘thousand legs,’’ and grains of 
corn and wheat constituting the re- 
mainder. Caterpillars formed 28 per 
cent. of the food, one half of them 
being cut worms and army worms, 
and one fourth the hairy larve of the 
family of ‘‘ tiger moths.’’ Even dur- 
ing these early months grasshoppers 
formed 13 per cent. of the stomach 
contents, and beetles of various kinds 
20 per cent., one fourth of them be- 
ing ground beetles, and the others 
including June-beetles, 
tles, curculios, click-beetles, and 
plant-beetles. One bird had eaten 
20 chinch bugs, and others had caten 
various soldier bugs. Crane-flies had 
** Con- 
sidering these data with reference to 
the interests of the farm and garden,”’ 
writes Professor Forbes, ‘‘we must 


blister- bee- 


been occasionally devoured. 


admit the probable eminent useful- 
ness of this bird. Its. great destruc- 
tion of grasshoppers and of cut worms 
and other caterpillars, and the ab- 
sence of all depredations other than 
the appropriation of scattered grains 
of corn—often picked, no doubt, 
from the droppings of stock—taken 
in connection with the fact that it 
only the normal average of 
predaceous insects, are all strong in- 


eats 


dications of valuable service ren- 
dered, with unusually few draw- 
backs. It supervises our grass-lands 


much more closely than the blue- 
bird or the robin, and should be care- 
fully protected from the shot gun and 
birds-nesting schoolboy.’’ 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS. 


THE CROW BLACKBIRD. 

From the Rocky Mountains east- 
ward, the blackbird is well- 
known, either as a summer visitor in 


the North or a resident in the Cen- 


cTrOWw 





He f Crow Blackt 


tral and Southern states. 
ally a few winter 


Occasion- 
in the realm of 
snow, and there is one record where 
one even stayed in New Hampshire 
till well into January. In New Eng- 
land they are only locally distributed, 
usually selecting homes in or near 
villages. Elsewhere in their range 
they are much better known. Like 
others of their tribe they are accused 
of various misdeeds. Grain eating is 
Throughout the year 
more or less is taken, though in sum- 


the worst one. 


mer insects receive the major part of 
their attention. All sorts of grain, 
fruits, wild and domestic, and many 
kinds ot seeds are eaten. 

Of the grains, corn is taken in 
greatest amount. It has been shown 
by the examination of 2,258 stom- 
achs at Washington, that corn is 
consumed every month in the year, 
and that it forms about half of the 
vegetable food or a fourth of the en- 
tire consumption,—the animal and 
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vegetable being about equal. There 
was little evidence to show that 


sprouting corn was pulled, and it ap- 
peared that much of it was waste mat- 
ter picked up after the harvest. The 
record of September birds was bad. 
More than half the food for that 
month was corn, that evidently taken 
from the ear. In 
nearly as much. 
Among the animal food were found 
insects, spiders, myriapods, crawfish, 


October it was 


earthworms, sow bugs, hair snakes, 
snails, fishes, tree toads, salamanders, 
lizards, snakes, birds’ eggs, and mice. 
While this is an astonishing variety, 
everything but insects must be con- 
sidered exceptional, as out of the 48 
per cent. of animal food 46 per cent. 
consisted of insects. Of these, beetles 
were consumed in greatest quantities. 
Scarabeeids, adult and 

first in point of numbers. 


larvee, come 

As is well 
known these beetles either as larvie 
or adults are consumers of vegetable 
matter, and many of them are dis- 
tinctly The large white 
grub so often unearthed by the plow 
is a favorite article. 


noxious. 


Many stomachs 
were crammed with them. Snout 
beetles, among which were curculios 
and weevils, were found in great num- 
bers in summer stomachs. 

Grasshoppers were found to 
largely eaten also. 
were often found. This fact, when 
coupled with the fact that many 
hoppers are fed to the young demon- 
strates that in summer, at least, the 
crow blackbird is a good friend in 
helping to keep down the grasshop- 
per pest. Caterpillars and stink-bugs 
were often in evidence. 

Now all of the above-named insects 
are noxious; if allowed to increase 


without stint, they would eat us out 
xxxii—6 


be 
More than thirty 


of house and home. The evidence 
that many of them are consumed is 
conclusive. It is also evident that 
at times blackbirds are an insuffer- 
able plague. Looking at the record 
from both sides there seems but one 
thing for a sensible man to do, 
namely, so long as the bird does weil 
let him alone ; when he becomes per- 
nicious, drive him off or kill him. 
THE 


BLUE JAY. 


The blue jay is a resident over the 
whole of the United States east of the 
Great Plains. Its home is in the 
woods, though it makes frequent ex- 
cursions to orchards and ornamental 
trees about the farmstead. 
to best 


It is seen 
advantage among the nut 
trees in autumn. Then is the time 
of harvest. From tree to tree they 
go in troops, calling in glee, swish- 
ing the branches, rattling down nuts, 
forcing an opening by well-directed 
blows of their powerful bills through 
hard shells, or busily engaged in 
hoarding supplies in crevices for use 
in the coming season of want. 
Hearty, energetic, versatile, the jay 
at this season is worth watching. 

As to food he is essentially a vege- 





The Blue Jay 


(After Beal, U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


tarian by preference. Nothing suits 
his taste quite so well as nuts,— 


acoris, chestnuts, beechnuts, and 
similar kinds, having rather thin 
shells. Sometimes a flock will de- 
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velop a taste for corn, and do more 
or less damage as it stands in the 
field, but this is by no means charge- 
able to all blue jays, as there are, un- 
doubtedly, many that never tasted a 
kernel. 

In spring and summer insects, fruit, 
and a variety of miscellaneous matter 
are eaten. The jay is quite as un- 
scrupulous as the crow, which it re- 
Birds’ nests 
are occupied at the season when it is 


sembles in many ways. 


obliged to forage widely for supplies, 
and eggs and young are sometimes 
carried off and devoured. Just how 
prevalent this unfortunate habit is 
has not been determined, but there 
can be little doubt that 


jays, at least, do much damage in 


individual 


this manner. 

An examination of 292 stomachs, 
month in the year 
and the District of 
Columbia, made by the department 


collected every 


from 22 states 
of agriculture at Washington, showed 
that practically three fourths of the 
food was vegetable. 
the 


Forty-two per 


cent. of year’s was 


‘*mast,’’—a comprehensive term for 


average 


trees and 
found in 7! 


nuts and large seeds of 


shrubs. Corn was 


YOU’NS 


WAS BAWN 
By Alice D. O. 


TO DIE. 


stomachs, and amounted to about 
18 per cent. for the year. The 
stomachs taken in autumn showed 
conclusively that these birds prefer 
nuts to corn. 

In spring more or less fruit is con- 
sumed. In March apples frozen on 
the trees amounted to 32 per cent. 
Fresh fruit is taken quite largely in 
June and July, averaging about 35 
per cent. for the two months. Of 
this strawberries, currants, blackber- 
ries, and mulberries were the only 
cultivated species, and none of these 
was taken in much quantity. 

The 


beetles, 


insects eaten were mainly 


grasshoppers, and caterpil- 
Most of the beetles belonged 
( arabide 


Grasshoppers 


lars. 


to the and Scarabaeidae. 


and caterpillars 


both eaten quite extensively. 


are 


In this analysis only two stomachs 
contained traces of egg shells of small 
birds, and only one remains of young. 
In a few stomachs were found remains 
of fish, salamanders, frogs, mice, and 
a shrew. 

Except in cases where blue jays are 
actually engaged in depredations it is 
unwise to destroy them. 
they are beneficial. 


Asa rule 


FO’ TO DIE. 


Greenwood. 


I takes my tex from de good ole book, 

You’ ns was bawn fo to die, 

Now I hopes you 'll membah dis tex Ise took, 
Kase you ’ns was bawn fo to die. 


* * * * 


* * * . 


What ’ll yo do wid yo riches den? 

Kaint take ’em wid yo, wimmen and men, 
What’ll yo do wid all yo fine close ? 
Kaint take er long only one suit o’ dose, 
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Jist recommembah what de good book say, 
Rich man kaint go to hebben no way. 

Den wha’s de use’n all dis fuss ? 

Bettah be a heppin some pore cuss. 

See dat bruddah dar totin dat load ? 

Frow them stones all outen his road, 

Grab right holt an hep him er long, 
Whistle a tune, ur sing him a song, 

’N ef he’s hungry he’d orter be fed, 

Dar ‘ll be possums an hoe cakes when you’s dead, 
You ‘ns was bawn fo to die. 


Peahs yo forgits dahs a jedgment day, 

When yo goes prancin by dat way, 

Wid yo head in de aih, an a steppin so high, 
Peahs yo forgits dat yo’s got to die. 

De wums don’t cah how fine yo’s dress, 

An day ‘ll smack dah lips on yo same as de res. 
If yo want to be shoh dat yo name’s writ down, 
In de Lawd’s big book for de golden crown, 
Yo mus hoe yo cawn to de end ob de row, 

Fo de oberseah am shoh to know, 

An when de night comes, an de Lawd He say, 
‘* What's dis nigger bin about all day,’’ 

Den de oberseah gits his book an reads, 

Dat yo’s lef yo cawn all choke wid weeds, 

An de Lawd looks sorrowful den an say, 

‘* Yo had n’t orter lef yo cawn dat way, 

Kase you ’ns was bawn fo to die.”’ 


Ken yo say yes Lawd dat ’s sho enuff, 

But away back dah whah de fiel’s was rough, 
An de clawds was hawd, an de weeds was tall, 
An de cawn was onry like an small, 

De thawns hut my feet an de briahs too, 

An I lowed ’t would n’t make no odds to yo, 
So I jist sot down dah side de road, 

Foh to res a spell an de fust I node, 

’T was dawk an somebody hollered Sam, 

So I comed right er long an heah I am, 

But ef yo'll let me go back dah jist once moh, 
I'll pull dem weeds out dis time shoh, 

But de Lawd he shake his head an say, 

‘* Dis buss don't run only jis one way.”’ 

Den de gate slams to wid an awful crash, 

An yo’s locked out wid de poh white trash, 
Kase you ’ns was bawn fo to die. 
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But if yo hoe yo cawn as yo’d orter do, 

In cose de good Lawd ‘ll know dat too, 

An he’ll meet yo den wid a smile on his face, 
An he’ll say, ‘‘ Ise done an kep yo place,”’ 
An he'll gib yo a banjo wid a thousan’ strings, 
A long linen dustah, an a pah o’ wings, 

An yo face’ll shine like de big full moon, 
Dah ’ll be no moh wuck for dat poe ole coon, 
Day ’ll gib yo a seat in the cusheon cah, 

An de waitah’ll han yo de bill o’ faih, 

An yo’ll ordah den what yo likes de mose, 
Sweet potatahs and possum roase, 

An you ’ll eat an drink, till yo git yo fill, 

An de Lawd himseff ’1l foot de bill. 

Yo’ns was bawn fo to die. 


* * * * * * * * 


Dah ‘ll be meetin’ at airly candle light, 
In dis yer schoolhouse to-morrow night. 
May de grace ob de Lawd be wid yo den, 
Now an fo ebbah, Amen, Amen. 





‘' May de grace ob de Lawd be wid yo den, 


Now an fo ebbah, Amen, Amen 
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NEW 








ONCLUDED. |} 


By 


Ppwieccosc ecole 


poe yg ARDLY had my ancestor, 





Edward Gove, been se- 
cluded in the Tower of 
Iondon, guarded day 

and night, and dreaded 
as a formidable traitor, than he ad- 
dressed this letter to his ocean escort, 
Edward Randolph, then in England, 
but soon to return and further harass 


the New England colonists : 


HONORED Sir: I make bold to trouble you 
with my affairs, who are a person that know 
my circumstances very well I, having little 
hope but from his Majesty's mercy, desire 


you will do me the favor to petition the king 


for my pardon. You know my case, and what 


to urge in my behalf; had I known the laws of 
the 


would never have done it. 


land to be contrary to what was done, I 
You may well think 
I was ignorant of any law to the contrary, since 
for fourteen or fifteen years past the same thing 
hath been done every year and no notice at all 
taken of it 

Sir, if you can prevail with his Majesty to 
pardon me, I will endeavor by all the actions 
of the rest of my life to deserve it, and make 
appear to the world that, as I am now heartily 
sorry for having offended his Majesty, so, for 
the time to come I shall, by all imaginable ser- 
vices, attest my loyalty to the king to the ut 
most of my power. 

I have further to request of you (if it may not 
be inconvenient), that you will please to assist 
me with some money in my necessity, and (as 
far as my promise may signify in the case) do 


promise that whatever you will be 


pleased to 
furnish me withal here, you shall take it out of 
my estate in New England. These things I de 
sire you will be pleased to do for me, whereby 
you do me great acts of charity, and always 
oblige me to remain 
Honored Sir, To Command to my power, 
EDWARD GOVE. 
Tower, 11 June 1683. 
(Addressed) 

Tohis Honored Friend, Edward Randolph, Esq. 
At the Plantation Office. 
(Endorsed) 

From the 


Convict of New England to Mr. 


Randolph, rec’d 17 June 1683 


AB. 


REBELLION OF 1683. 
HAMPSHIRE HISTORY. 
Sanborn. 
This letter was transmitted by 


Randolph to the Colonial office (then 
called the ‘‘ Plantation office,’’ 
governed by the ‘‘ Lords of Trade 
Plantations ’’), 
been preserved till now. 


and 


and where it has 
I quote it 


from the late R. N. Toppan’s careful 


sé 


work in five volumes on ‘‘ Edward 
Randolph and his Writings,’’ where 
it may be found in volume 3, pages 
This work 


some notice of Bernard (‘“ Barnard’’) 


230-231. also contains 
Randolph, Edward's brother, a trav- 
eler in the Levant, of which he has 
left an interesting account; but who, 
in 1683, was suffering many things 
from the refractory Bostonians, where 
he had been left to represent Ed- 
ward's authority in arresting smug- 
Two days after the date of 
Gove’s letter, Bernard wrote to Ed- 


ward thus: 


glers. 


I have received many affronts since my being 
in the Boston office you left me, and cannot 
ordered Gatchell to go 


aboard a sloop at Marble Head to search her, 


have any justice. I 
having advice of several goods he took in at 
the Islands of Sholes: the constable had his 
staff taken out of his hands, his head broke 
therewith. Gatchell was shroadly beaten. I 
brought her to a 
tryal; am cast, having appealed and protested 
against the Court. 
but with my life and fortune will ever serve 
His Majesty. 

coming home. 


have seized a Jersey ship: 
I have been very uneasy, 


For several considerations I am 


In transmitting this letter to the 
Lords of Trade, Edward Randolph 
requested that he might be sent back 
to Boston in a king’s frigate, and the 
necessary order was given for that. 
Apparently he did nothing to pro- 
cure a pardon for Gove, though he 
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may have suggested to the Lords 
that he was no subject for hanging 
and quartering, for they voted, Au- 
gust 17, 1683, to continue him in 
the Tower. Randolph may have ad- 
vanced money to Gove, for which 
Gove’s estate, if not forfeited under 
the law, was ample security. What 
Gove meant by saying that such 
armed processions as his had been 
common since 1669 is uncertain. 
They have been common ever since 
in the United States, and our consti- 
tutions, both state and national, guar- 
antee the people in their right to 
keep and bear arms, and ‘‘ peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the 
government for a redress of griev- 
ances.”’ Notwithstanding Gove’s 
vague threats, this may have been all 
he intended, and it would be impos- 
sible in any well-regulated state now 


to convict him of anything more than 
a riot. But the clique then estab- 
lishing tyranny in New Hampshire 
either were, or professed to be, thor- 
oughly frightened at the prospect of 
their overthrow. In of what 
happened six years later, when Ran- 
dolph and Andros were deposed and 
imprisoned in Boston, their fears 
were probably not unfounded. When 
Randolph sailed for England in April, 
Cranfield, turning the government 
over temporarily to Barefoot and 
Mason, remained in Boston for 
months, ‘‘ prying into the intrigues,’’ 
as he wrote, of Bradstreet and the 
magistrates. In a letter to Jenkins 
(June 19), he opeus a new project : 


view 


There can be no greater evil to the king’s in- 
terest than the pernicious and rebellious prin- 
ciples which flow from the college at Cam- 
bridge which they call ‘‘the University.” 
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From this source all the towns both here and 
in the other Colonies are supplied with factious 
and seditious preachers, who stir up the people 
to dislike of the king, of his government, and 
of the Church of England. They term the Lit- 
urgy a precedent of superstition picked out of 
the Popish dunghill. I am of opinion that the 
country can never be settled (quiet) nor the 
people become good subjects till the preachers 
are reformed, the College suppressed, and the 
several churches supplied with learned and or 
thodox ministers from England, like the rest of 
the king’s dominions in America. The country 
grows very populous, and if longer left un- 
fear that it 
may be of dangerous consequence to the king's 


governed, or governed as now, | 


possessions in America. 

In 1783, almost exactly 100 years 
after this suggestive and prophetic 
letter, John Adams, in London, had 
the satisfaction of hearing the king 
in parliament announce that he had 
acknowledged the independence of 
the colonies. 

But in 1683 the Cranfield policy of 
“Thorough,” as Strafford had termed 
his English policy forty-five years 
earlier, was getting enforced in New 
Hampshire with singular and dis- 
quieting results. Cranfield briefly 
summed them up in a letter from 
Portsmouth, November 15, after the 
news that Gove's head was neither to 
be set on Temple Bar nor Portsmouth 
Province house, had reached him : 


The news of Gove’s pardon has had a very ill 
effect on the people, as appears by the prosecu- 
tion of Mr. After waiting 
for a twelve-month for compliance with the 
conditions laid down in the king’s commis- 


Mason’s concerns 


sion,—finding few or none to accept his terms, 
he brought his actions against most of the prin- 
cipals, and obtained judgment against thirty or 
forty of them. Since which they have held 
several meetings, and resolved to oppose the 
Provost-marshal or any others that attend the 
serving of executions onthem. At the serving 
of one, the people in the house threatened to 
destroy any who endeavored to force the doors 
with gunpowder, scalding water, and hot spits. 
The officer being compelled to desist, Mr. 
Mason desired the posse but I 
thought this undesirable,- people being 


comitatus, 


the 


stirred up by Major Waldern, Mr. Moody, and 
Captain Vaughan. I have put the last named 
out of the Council for indecent carriage and 
dangerous words, and put Mr. Randolph in his 
place. 

Indeed the whole province was in 
a very excitable state, half angry and 
half merry over the exactions of Ma- 
son and his supporters, as appears by 
the deposition of Thurton, Cranfield’s 
provost-marshal, who went to Exeter 
in December, 1683, where the town 
constable, John Folsom, told him, 
‘* That if he came to levy any execu- 
tion at his house, he should meet 
with a red-hot spit and scalding 
water, that he did not value any war- 
rant from the governor, council, or 
justices of peace,—and that this de- 
ponent might go, like a rogue as he 
was.’’ Even the women rose against 
him, for the wife of John Gilman, 
one of the old planters of Exeter, 
‘*told this deponent that she had 
provided a kettle of scalding water 
for him, if he came to her house to 
demand any rates,’’ and the wife of 
Moses Gilman ‘‘ did say that she had 
provided a kettle of scalding water 
for him, which had been over the 
fire two days.’’ The same day, in 
December, a company of young men 
named Cass, Drake, Colcord, Clem- 
ents, Perkins, Sanborn, and Sleeper 
(all good yeomen's names of Hamp- 
ton), mounted, pursued Thurton and 
his deputy, Mason, from Hampton to 
Exeter, over the road which Gove 
had ridden, — ‘‘ being armed with 
clubs, unto the house of Edward 
Gilman, and there came to the said 
company John Cotton, minister of 
Exeter, with a club in his hand, and 
the said company did push this de- 
ponent and his deputy up and down 
the house, asking them what they 
did wear at their sides, laughing at 
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this deponent and his deputy for hav- 
ing swords.’’ Not long after, going 
to arrest Mr. Sherborne at Hamp- 
ton, poor Thurton says : 


Presently a great company laid hold of this 
deponent, and puta rope round his neck with 
intent to strangle him,—and had so done, but 
this deponent, putting his hands between his 
neck and the cord, his hands were cut by the 
rope, by their hard drawing thereof. Then the 
said persons, who had disguised themselves by 
handkerchiefs over their faces, threw this de 
ponent on the ground, tied his hands and legs, 
and took away his sword and about 44 in 
money, and afterward hauled him out of the 
house by the rope that tied his hands, about 
half a quarter of a mile, and then untied his 
legs, and two persons did drive him before 
them about a mile and a half, one pulling him 
by the rope that tied his hands, while the other 
did beat him forward with a cudgel. Then this 
deponent, being unable to go farther, fell down 
in the snow, at which the said two persons, 
Joseph Perkins and Jacob Bassford, (alias Cor 
retuck) forced this deponent along, and did 
grievously beat him, upon which this deponent 
cried ‘‘ Murder” in the hearing and seeing of 
several persons on horseback, about nine at 
night, inhabitants of Hampton, but not any 
one did rescue him out of their hands. Thena 
person coming from the town of Hampton, sup 
posed to be a stranger, upon a horse, the afore 
said Perkins and Bassford said, ‘‘ Stand, you 
dog! come not near at your peril!’’ Then Per 
kins went up to that man (seemingly to whis 
per to him), and the stranger and Perkius 
came to this deponent, and Bassford said, ‘* We 
press your horse for His Majesty's service, and 
The stranger 
said, *‘ What hath this man done?’ They re 
plied, ‘‘ He is a rogue and a thief, and will not 
go.’’ And then his hands and legs being tied, 
they flung him across the horse, and in that 
manner carried him about a quarter of a mile. 
And being in extreme pain and near death (it 
being, beside, a very cold, frosty night), he did 
pray them forthe sake of God, to let him ride 
upon the horse, and then carry him where they 
pleased. Afterward they untied his legs and 
let him ride their horse, his legs tied under the 
horse’s belly, and carried him out of the Prov 
ince, and kept him in custody at the house of 
one Smith, in the town of Salisbury, about forty 
hours, and then left him. 


we have a commission for it.”’ 


This was the rude way the neigh- 
bors of Gove took to manifest their 
regard for the powers that had sen- 


tenced their champion to death, and 
transported him over seas,—treatment 
unjustifiable in law, but not so far 
from equity as the acts of Cranfield 
and Randolph. Tradition in that 
rural region long preserved the mem- 
ory of this ride. An old farmer, 
grandson of a neighbor of Bassford, 
who was ordinarily a good-natured 
giant, told me half a century ago, how 
the 
der,’’ 


‘* Mason-claimer,’’ cried ‘* Mur- 
and Bassford said, ‘‘ Did ye 
want to go furder? Ye sha// go fur- 
der!’’ and took him across the line 
into Massachusetts. 


Meanwhile the principal persons in 


the province, Vaughan, Waldron, 
Parson Moody, Lieutenant Sam- 


born, Captain Stileman, etc., were 


arrested and fined or thrown into 


prison. My ancestor, the Hampton 
lieutenant, being locked into the 
town prison, where Barefoot had 


lain, a dozen years before, was soon 
found to be missing, his neighbors 
probably having set up a_ ladder 
against the wall of the block house 
which served as a jail, and the pris- 
oner going up through the roof and 
descending on the outside by the lad- 
der, while worthy John Souter looked 
another way. Henry Dow of Hamp- 
ton being censured for this novel jail 
delivery, wrote to the council and 
justices, of whom Henry Roby was 
one : 

Henry Roby ordered me and Captain Mars- 
ton to act as trustees of the Hampton prison 
and repair it; we left it for him to do, offering 
to pay the charges. Had Mr. Roby been as 
careful to repair the prison as I was to see the 
charge satisfied, as by your Honor’s order he 
was to have done, there would not have been 
that opportunity for Lt. Samborne 
made his escape as he did; 


to have 
the ruffe of the 
prison and chamber before being so strong that, 
of fourteen years last past, never any one got 
out of the ruffe before now. But there was now 
a passage made to go up the chamber so that 
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any one that was not willing to tarry there 
might easily escape, and in the judgment of 
several people the prison is now weaker than 
it was before Mr. Roby meddled with it. 


While despotic rule was thus met 
by popular resistance, the leading 
citizen of Hampton, Nathaniel Weare, 
ancestor of President Weare 
piloted New Hampshire 
through the Revolution of 
making 


(who 
safely 
775), was 
his way to England, and 
there bringing the condition of his 
native land to the notice of Halifax 
and the wiser lords of the royal coun- 
cil. Cranfield, writing early in 1684 
January 8), said: 

Mr. Weare of the has 
left privately for England, having first collected 


one former Assembly 
money to carry on his own and his party's con 
cerns against Mr. Mason. I do not wonder that 
they employ him, for he is not only a 


against Mr. 


violent 


man Mason's interest, but one of 


many that were privy to Gove’'s treason but 
they were too powerful for me to cope with 
here, unless I had had strength to countenance 
my proceedings I think the enclosed affi 
davits will sufficiently prove Mr. Weare’s 
knowledge of the conspiracy The matter 


sworn against him, Moody, Vaughan, etc., is 
that two days before he broke out into arms, 
Gove had been with them and communicated 
his design of taking the government out of my 
hands, and killing myself, Mr. Mason, and his 
Barefoot, Mr 
and all the other rogues (as he termed them) of 
the Church of England. He had assurance, he 
that 
seventeen men that would 


two sons, Captain Chamberlain 


said, from all the towns, there were but 


sixteen or not stand 


by him, and that they would not meddle on 


iny side, whereupon Gove said that they 
rejoiced at the good news like men risen from 
the dead. If Gove be examined upon this, 


Weare, he will 
firm these words used at Dover 


and his consultation with con 


When Weare arrived in London, 
in the summer of 1684, Edward Ran- 
dolph was still there, as he had been 
present in Portsmouth in 1679-‘So, 
when the new provincial government 
was set He knew the New 
Hampshire people and their suffer- 
ings, and could fully appreciate the 


up. 


weight of the charges which Weare 
offered at the Plantation office against 
Cranfield, Barefoot, and 
others. Randolph wrote to Major 
Shrimpton at Boston, July 26, 1684: 
“ Wyre (Nathaniel Weare) hath lately 
put Mr. Cran- 
field, which render him here a very 


Mason, 


in articles against 


ill man, and in time will do his busi- 
ness. I hear not one word from him, 
Mr. Mr. Chamberlain.’ 
What worked against Cranfield in 
England was his receiving a guaran- 


’ 


Mason, or 


tee of 4150 a year, secured by a 
mortgage the province, 
Mason, the alleged proprietor. 


from 
This 
was regarded as a bribe, and in ex- 
plaining it, Cranfield disclosed an- 
other fault. He wrote to the Lords 
of Trade, October 16, 1684: 


on 


As to the allegation that I have made myself 
part owner of the Province, it is a mistake. I 
have only a house and garden, which I bought 
of one of the inhabitants for 


£450. After my 


coming here, Mr. Mason, considering that the 


king made me no allowauce for my support, 
generously allowed me /150 a year for seven 
years out of his own estate, of which I have 
never yet received one penny, nor of the fifth 
part of the quitrents. I hope, without offence, 
that Mr. Mason may dispose of his own estate 


without asking them leave, and that it will not 


be accounted a crime in me to accept what is 
given 

Cranfield’s accusation against 
Weare and Gove, that they were 


plotting to kill him and his friends, 
was, of course, mere slander; there 
was no foundation for it, although it 
had been charged by Randolph be- 
fore. But Weare’s charges against 
Cranfield and Mason were more seri- 
England, where 
the corruption of men in office and 
the flagrant disregard of law by the 
king and his lawyers had made the 
people and the great peers anxious, 
and very ill- inclined to see arbitrary 


ously regarded in 








go 
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In 
November, 1684, while Weare was 
in England, we find Halifax arguing 


government in distant colonies. 


sé 


against the infamous Jeffries ‘‘ for 
the liberty of the people in New Eng- 
land,’’ and Barillon, the French en- 
voy, reported to Louis XIV (Decem- 


ber 1, 1684), that Halifax ‘‘ took 
upon him to contend with great 
warmth that the same laws in force 


in England ought to be established 
in a country inhabited by English- 
men ; that an absolute government is 
neither so happy nor so safe as that 


which is tempered by laws, and that 
he could not make his mind easy to 
live in a country where the king 
should have power to take the money 
he had in his pocket, whenever his 
majesty saw fit.’ The French king 
very naturally replied to his envoy, 
“ Lord Halifax’s reasoning on the best 
way to govern New England hardly 
merits the confidence my cousin, the 
king, has in him, and I do not 
wonder that the Duke of York has 
called his brother's attention to the 


consequences of such a view.’’ Soon 
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after these dates we find Halifax, 
then president of the Privy Council 
under James II (as he had been at 
Charles’s death in February, 1685), 
giving effect to his view by writing a 
rebuke to Cranfield, saying (April 
29, 1635), 


You have not pursued your instructions in 
reference to the propriety of the soil which 
Robert Mason, Esq., claims in the Province of 
New Hampshire. You 
case the inhabitants should refuse to agree 
with the said Mason, that you should interpose 
and 


were instructed, in 


endeavor to reconcile all 
which, if you could not effect, you were then 
to send to his Majesty such cases, fairly and 
impartially stated, together with your opinion, 
for His Majesty’s 
whereof, 
New 


differences, 


determination Instead, 


you have caused courts to be held in 
Hampshire, and permitted titles to lands 
to be decided there, and unreasonable costs to 
be allowed 


Randolph was not a man to stand 
by his friends long after they had 
lost their power to serve him. A\l- 
though he had been the most effec- 
tive advocate of Cranfield’s despot- 
ism, for Barefoot was brought into 
his place as the deputy of Randolph, 
and Mason was little more than a 
tool in Randolph's hands, yet when 
again in London he saw, with the 


keen eye of a place-hunter, that 
Cranfield must go out, Randolph 
turned against him, and wrote to 


Lloyd, bishop of 
(March, 1685): 


St. Asaph, thus 


Whoever goes over Governor (to New Eng- 
land) with expectation to make his fortune, 
will disserve his Majesty, disappoint himself, 
and utterly ruin that country. They are a 
great body of people, sober and industrious, 
and in time of war able to drive the French out 
of all their American dominions. One thing 
has fallen out lately among them very un- 
luckily for his Majesty’s service, which is the 
sending over Cranfield to be Governor of New 
Hampshire, who, by his arbitrary proceedings 
has so harassed that poor people that, though 
they have cause to complain of the hard usage 
of the Governor (under whom they 
lately were), and prayed his Majesty to take 


Boston 


g! 


them from that yoke, yet they have greater 
reason now to pray an alteration, and wish 
again to be under the Bostoners. For Mr. 
Cranfield has quite ruined that place, and his 
open immorality, as well in Boston, where he 
hired a house, and told them he had assurance 
of that Government, upon vacating their char- 
ter, has rendered his Majesty’s government 
very contemptible, and was one great reason 
why the Bostoners did not submit upon my 
last going over (in 1684). Should a Governor 
go over who will tread in Mr. Cranfield’s steps, 
or do worse things, if possible, it will cool the 
inclinations of good men, and will make them 
take the first occasion to free themselves. Be- 
sides, 't will above all greatly reflect upon our 
Church to have men of ill principle and de- 
bauched lives appear as the promoters of that 
religion they so much dishonor. . . . I 
hope when his Majesty (James II) is made sen- 
sible that there is need of a prudent man to 
reconcile, more than of a hot, heady, passion- 
ate soldier to force, that the gentleman under 
present thoughts may be designed for a service 
more proper for his qualifications. 


This ‘‘gentleman’’ was the no- 
torious Colonel Kirk, who not only 
made himself 
by 


infamous soon after, 
brutalities towards Mon- 
mouth’s rebels, but actually cut him- 
self off thereby from this New Eng- 
land appointment, which Randolph 
bitterly opposed. Writing to Sir 
Robert Southwell, August 1, 1685, 
he said: 


his 


Iam inclined to believe I may yet live hap- 
pily in New England, for they will in time be 
convinced of their folly in contending with 
their prince, unless they be condemned to that 
misery to have Colonel Kirk to be their Gover- 
nor. He'll break through all, and the harder 
he presses the people the heavier must be my 
task, and the greater my perplexities. So that 
I must expect, betwixt governor and people, to 
be ground to powder. I could not at any time 
believe he would make a fit governor, but now, 
since the great carnage he has made in the 
West, he will be much more arbitrary and op- 
pressing. I prefer the quiet and satisfaction of 
my family before money, which I have no 
hope of expecting if he goes Governor. If 
Governor Kirk be the man for New England I 
cannot see how that can bea place for me, liv- 
ing under a debauched, atheistical person, who 
will do his Majesty in one year more disservice 
than twenty years’ indulgence can repair. 

I think he has shortened his passage to New 
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England by his expedition in the West. I 
heard my lord Jeffries give him a severe wel- 
come to Windsor last Sunday and told him he 
had information that he had done more than 
he could answer, etc. 





Kirk did not go, but Andros did, 
with Randolph as secretary and post- 
master for all New England, but be- 
fore sailing he had an interview at 
the Tower with Edward Gove, whom 
he calls ‘‘Mr. Cranfield’s traitor.’’ 
Randolph wrote to Sir R. Southwell, 
September 1, 1685, *‘ Mr. Blaithwait 
has got Gove set at liberty upon some 
slight obligation to his majesty for 
his good behavior, by which means 
his majesty will be freed from the 


charge of maintaining him in the 


Tower at 43 aweek.’’ In the same 
letter he notes that Halifax was not 
at the last meeting of the Privy coun- 
cil, though it was not until October 
that James dismissed that nobleman. 
He was present, however, August 26, 
when the Lords of Trade recom- 
mended Gove for pardon, which was 
finally granted. Gove had petitioned 
for the papers upon which he was 


‘“*he had now 
been a prisoner nineteen months, fif- 
teen of them in the tower, where the 
king has granted him life, release 
from irons, and liberty to take the 
air. He has great hopes of freedom 
if he can obtain copies of his indict- 


condemned, saying, 


ment, trial, and condemnation, and 
begs that they may be furnished to 
him.’’ No doubt Mr. Weare, a solid, 
serious person, capable of putting his 
case well, did what he could to se- 
cure a reversal of the absurd 
and, before Halifax was dis- 
missed from office by James II (Oc- 
tober 25, 1685), he had obtained the 
full pardon of Gove. It was dated 
September 14, 1685, and runs thus: 


sen- 
tence, 


(Seal) James R 

Edward Gove was 
apprehended, tryed 

High Treason in 

New England in America,and in June 168; 

Tower of Lon 


thought fil hereby to si 


Whereas neave three 


peares Since 


demned for 


and con 


our Colony of 


was committed Prisoner to the 
don We have 


gutsy 
Our Will and Pleasure to you thal you caus 
him, the said Edward Gove, to be inserted tn 
the next General Pardon that shall come out 
for the poor Convicts of Newgate, without 
any condition of transportation ; he giving 
such Security for his good behavior as you 
hall think requisite. And for so doing thi 
hall 47 Warrant. 

Given at our Courtat Windsor the 14da\ 
o/; Septeme Yr, JOSS in th fis si veare Ou; 
Re ne 

By His Majesty's command, 
Sunderland 
7 tr Trustyand Wellheloved 
Re rder of London, and all others 
Howitt may « neecrn. 
Gove did not reach home until 


early in 1686, Mr. Weare having pre- 
ceded him by some months, as we 
learn from a letter sent by Stephen 
Bachiler of London to his brother 
Nathaniel in Hampton, grandsons, 
as was Lieutenant Samborne, of 
Rev. Stephen Bachiler, the founder 


of Hampton. It is dated April 13, 
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1685, as Mr. Weare was embarking, 
and says of him, ‘‘ He is much ofa 
gentleman, and your good friend; 
God grant that he 
safety.’’ 


may arrive in 
He did so, and found Cran- 
field already gone for the West In- 
dies, having leave of absence. In 
his letter of January 6, 1685, the re- 
tiring governor says to the Lords of 
Trade : 

Iesteem it the greatest happiness of my life 
to remove from among these people ; the rather 
since the world can see that it is not my person 


but terms of my commission that they cavail 
at. Time will show that no man can be accept- 


able to them who executes the king’s orders. 
The license for my departure arrived so late 
that all the West Indian traders are gone, but I 
hope soon to find a passage to Barbadoes or 
Jamaica, where I shall be ready to receive your 
orders, only trusting that they may not be for 
my return here, since I have neither health 
nor ability for the work. 


An additional reason for his leav- 
ing New Hampshire was that Cran- 
field had taken advantage of Gove’s 
absurd conviction for high treason, 
which involved a forfeiture of prop- 
erty, to have his estate in Seabrook 
sold, and a portion of its purchase 
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money put in his own pocket. Now 
that Gove was no longer deemed an 
attainted traitor, and might be fully 
pardoned, as he was, there might be 
a claim on Cranfield for this blood- 
money. In fact, King James did 
afterwards direct the council of 
Massachusetts, under his control as a 
royal province, to ascertain and re- 
store the estate of Gove, and this 
was done some time after his return 
home.’ 

Cranfield now disappears from New 
Hampshire history, except as an ex- 
ample of thwarted despotism. He 
had been censured in an earlier com- 
mission of his to Surinam and Ja- 
‘76, probably for the 
same offense of getting money indi- 


maica in 1675 


rectly. 
the king at Whitehall, probably Gen- 
tleman of the Bedchamber, which he 


He once held a place about 


had sold, according to the custom of 
the times, and one of his complaints 
in New Hampshire was that his ex- 
penses there (perhaps in buying his 
house and garden for 4450) had con- 
sumed the whole price of his place at 
Whitehall. He appointed Barefoot 
deputy governor upon leaving Ports- 
mouth, May 15, 1685, but did not im- 
mediately sail for Barbadoes, having 
some hope, it appears, of obtaining 
the governorship of all New Eng- 
land, which was given to Andros. 
But in the interim (May 25, 1686), 


1In the absence of complete records of the action 
of Andros’s New Eogland Council, I have not yet 


been able to find who had been the purchasers of 


Gove’s large farm in Seabrook and Hampton Falls, 
but probably his children appeared in possession 
of much of it, when the forfeiture was demanded. 
There is a small meadow in Hampton Falls, not 
very tar from the lines afterwards established be- 
tween that town and Seabrook and Kensington 
(now the property of my sister, Miss Helen San- 
born), for which, though long in our ancestors’ pos- 
session, undisputed, no title deeds have been found. 
As this adjoined Gove’s land I take it Mary (Gove) 
Sanborn, our ancestress, took possession of it as 
partof her marriage dowry, when her father was 
sentenced, and was allowed to hold it and transmit 


it by inheritance. ; 


Colonel Dudley, Massachusetts born, 
but with a servile Tory nature, whom 
Randolph had warmly recommended 
to the Lords of Trade, was appointed 
president of the Massachusetts coun- 
cil, of which Randolph and Mason 
were also members, and in that ca- 
pacity Dudley superseded Barefoot 
in New Hampshire. Long before 
that the staff of 
power had been bioken in Barefoot's 
hand, by the removal of Cranfield 
under censure, and the reversal of 


date, however, 


the despotic measures of which Bare- 
foot had been active instigator, along 
with Randolph. When Gove, after 
his three years’ absence, was about 
reaching home, vindicated, two fal- 
len grandees of the Portsmouth oli- 
garchy were undergoing great indig- 
nities from the people they had pil- 
insulted, and partially cor- 

Early in 1686 (March 8), 
they went before their accomplice, 
Chamberlain, and made oath to their 
humiliations thus : 


laged, 
rupted. 


MASON’S TESTIMONY. 


I Robert Mason, Esq. Proprietor of the Prov 
ince of New Hampshire, do make oath that 
upon the 30th. day of December last, being in 
my lodgings at the house of Walter Barefoot, 
Esq., Deputy Governor, and seeing Thomas 
Wiggins and Anthony Nutter, of the said Prov 
ince, Yeomen, Talking with the Deputy Gov 
ernor, I bid them welcome, and invited them 
to stay to supper. After supper, upon some 
others had 
papers I had set up, but they did 
not regard them or value them ata rush; for I 
had nothing to do in that Province, nor had 
one foot of land therein, nor ever should have ; 
and withal did give very abusive and provok- 
ing language, so that I commanded Wiggins to 
go out of the room. Which he did not, but 
askt the Deputy Governor whose the house 
was—Barefoot’s or Mason’s? The Deputy told 
him that the house and servants were mine ; 
and entreated him to be gone, and not make a 
disturbance. I then opened the door, and took 
Wiggins by the arm to put him forth, saying he 
should not stay there to affront me in my own 


discourse, Wiggins said he and 


read the 
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house. Whereupon Wiggins took hold of my gins, being risen upon his feet, did again as- 
cravat, and being a big strong man, pulled me sault me and the deputy and threw him down. 
to the chimney and threw me upon the fire, Thereupon I called to a maid-servant to fetch 
and lay upon me, and did endeavor to strangle my sword, saying ‘‘ The villian would murder 
me by giasping my windpipe, that I could the Deputy Governor.” The servant coming 
hardly breathe. My left foot was much with my sword in the scabbard, I took hold 
scorched and swelled, my coat, periwig and thereof; but it was snatched out of my hands 
stockings were burnt; and had it not been for by Anthony Nutter, who was present in the 
the Deputy Governor, who was all that time room, and did see the assault made, and hin- 
endeavoring to pluck Wiggins off from me,I dered me from relieving the Deputy Governor; 
do verily believe I had been murdered. Iwas nor did the said Nutter give any help or assis- 
no sooner got out of the fire but the same Wig- tance to the Deputy. 

gins laid hands on the Deputy, threw him into : . 

the fire, and fell upon him, so that two of his BAREFOOT S TESTIMONY. 

ribs were broke. I did, with much difficulty I do make oath that, upon the 30th of Decem- 
pull Wiggins off the Deputy Governor. Wig- ber last, Thomas Wiggins and Anthony Nutter 
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being at my house, Wiggins did give Robert 
Mason, Esq., Proprietor of the Province, very 
provoking language; so that Mr. Mason bid 
him several times to go out of the house; and I 
did also intreat him to be gone, fearing some mis 
chief might ensue; telling him that Mr. Mason 
had the use of the house during his stay in the 
country, and the servants were his. But Wig 
gins would not go out, being encouraged to 
stay by said Nutter, who did speak to him not 
to go but to stay. Then Mr. Mason opened the 
door, and took Wiggins by the arm, bidding 
him be gone, for he should not stay there. 
Thereupon he laid hands upon Mr. Mason, 
and threw him upon the fire, and by force kept 
him down, so that I had great difficulty to 
pluck him off, and do verily believe Mr. Mason 
had been murdered had it not been for me. 
And Wiggins did me, and 
threw me into the same fire, and fell upon me, 
so that two of my ribs were broken, and one of 
my teeth came out. 


also assault 


This was certainly worse than the 
stone-throwing demons of three years 
before on the same Great Island, 
which Chamberlain described, had 
done, for then no bones were broken, 
nothing but a Quaker’s windows, 
and there is less reason to disbelieve 
the sufferings; which to do as Chain- 
berlain ‘‘One must temerari- 
ously unhinge or undermine the best 
religion in the world,” as he believed 
the Church of England to be, ‘‘ and 
must disingenuously quit and aban- 
don that of the three Theologick Vir- 
tues or Graces, to which the great 
Doctor of the Gentiles gave the pre- 
cedence,—Charity,—through his un- 
christian and uncharitable Incredu- 
lity.’’ Joan Carter, a neighbor of 
Barefoot’s, without using such fine 
language, confirmed the assault by 
her evidence, saying she 


said, 





Did run into Capt. Barefoot’s house, and did 
see Wiggins, Barefoot and Mr. Mason fighting ; 
and a tall, big man, called Anthony Nutter, 
was walking about the room in a laughing 
manner. She did say to Nutter, ‘‘ For God’s 
sake, part them! Will you stand by and see 
men murthered? Pray put Wiggins out of the 
room.’’ Nutter said to the deponent, ‘ Will 


you save me harmless, then ?’’ but did not give 
any assistance, nor did endeavor to part them; 
and the deponent did take up Capt. Barefoot’s 
velvet cap, which lay behind the fire. 


The affray took place in Barefoot's 
kitchen, with its huge fireplace, as 
the servant girl, Prudence Gatch, tes- 
tified, who, ‘‘ seeing Wiggins laying 
hold of her master by the cravat and 
hair, did run forth to call the neigh- 
bors, crying out that her master 
would be murthered, and when she 
came back into the kitchen she did 
fire sticking to master’s 
clothes, and his periwig burned.’’ 
Anthony Nutter had been one of the 
colleagues of Edward Gove in the 
Provincial 1682, and 
had some old scores to settle with his 
former neighbor, Barefoot, both liv- 
ing at Dover in 1674, when Barefoot 
threw himself on the prison floor, 
‘‘more like a pig than a captain,’’ 
as Christopher Palmer said. Wig- 
gins was from Stratham, a son of 
that Capt. Thomas Wiggins, who, in 
1632, had certified to the Privy coun- 
cil the virtues of Winthrop and the 
vices of Sir Christopher 
and Thomas Morton. 


see her 


Assembly of 


Gardiner 
Their conduct 
was a breach of hospitality towards 
Mason, but he and Barefoot were re- 
sponsible for many acts of tyranny to 
hundreds of their fellow-citizens, and 
reprisals of this sort were held justi- 
fiable, where the courts were in the 
power of the oligarchy. Ina petition 
of May, 1686, Weare and others al- 
leged that ‘‘for the last two years 
and more, one jury, and very often 
one foreman has been returned to 
serve in all the issues connected with 
Mr. Mason’s title, and this foreman 
tampered with by Mason.’’ 

Of the career of Barefoot, after his 
supersedure by Dudley, we have 
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very little record. Parson Moody, 
whom he had imprisoned, said of 
him, in 1693, after mentioning Judge 
Roby’s death, in 1688, ‘* Barefoot 
fell into a languishing distemper, of 
which he died.’’ Gove outlived him, 
as he did Roby. The tradition that 
Gove believed himself poisoned in 
the Tower is probably a result of 
some confusion regarding what he 
said of himself and of the more illus- 
trious prisoners at the Tower during 
his confinement. Algernon Sidney, 
Lord Russell, Lord Essex, and many 
other opponents of arbitrary power 
were in the Tower after Gove reached 
England, and several of them were 
either executed or died there, under 
suspicion of poison or other murder. 
When Charles II himself died, six or 
eight months before Gove was re- 
leased, it was popularly believed he 
had been poisoned. Talking of these 
deaths to his friends, after his return, 
Gove may have been misunderstood 
as referring to his own case. 

In letters to the Lords of Trade, 
Cranfield says that he sailed from 
Boston, June 9, 1685, and reached 
Barbadoes July 7; he was, August 
20, in Jamaica, and writes, ‘‘ The 
physicians say that those coagulated 
and congealed humors that are set- 
tled in my legs cannot be thinned 
and dispersed without the benefit of 
the Bath in England.’’ Perhaps he 
went there, for on February 4, 1686, 
he was appointed from London to be 
one of the council in Barbadoes, but 
was not sworn in until May 18, an 
interval long enough to have brought 
him from England, after personally 
pressing his appointment. A year 
before, when Nathaniel Weare was 
in England again, Mason wrote from 


Portsmouth, August 20, 1685, that 
xxxii—7 


upwards of £400 had been collected 
to meet the expenses of prosecuting 
an appeal of the king by Weare and 
Vaughan. It seems that 4100 was 
given to Weare outright, his passage 
to and from England was paid, and 
he was allowed £6 a month, from the 
day he left Hampton till his return 
to his farm, and further allowed two 
shillings a day for the hire of a man 
to do his farm work, while he was 
absent. The trial of this appeal was 
set for the first Tuesday after mid- 
summer, 1686, but was postponed till 
October, and on November 6, was 
decided against Vaughan, who, how- 
ever, was to receive from Richard 
Martin £20, while he was to pay 440 
as costs to Cranfield and to Mason. It 
does not seem that this decision had 
any effect favorable to Mason and his 
claim. 

July 12, 1686, the records of the 
new Massachusetts council show that 
‘On reading the king’s letter of 
April 12, ordered that Edward 
Gove’s lands be ascertained and re- 
stored to him.’’ November 9g order 
was given ‘‘for a report as to Ed- 
ward Cranfield’s estate, in New Eng- 
land, and as for money received by 
him from purchasers of Edward 
Gove's estate.’’ What further was 
done under this order does not ap- 
pear from any papers yet printed, 
but the estate came back into his 
hands, and there Gove died in 1691. 
Barefoot had died in 1688. 

Cranfield's incompetent secretary, 
Richard Chamberlain, is one of the 
witnesses (not too credible) to a 
singular piece of witchcraft, as he 
thought it, affecting George Walton, 
a Quaker of New Castle (then called 
Great Island), in the summer of 
1682. Cotton Mather notes that the 
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stone-throwing, which Chamberlain 
pompously called ‘‘ Lithobolia,’’ be- 
gan June 18, but Chamberlain's 
diary, while boarding at Walton’s 
house, showed that he noticed it on 
a Sunday night, July 29, and that it 
continued until August 3 or later, 
being witnessed, he says, on the last- 
named several gentlemen 
from Rhode Island, New Jersey, and 
Barbadoes, and also by ‘‘ Capt. Wal- 
ter Barefoot, Mr. John Huzzey, son of 
a Councilor, and the wife of the said 
Mr. Huzzey,’’ who was Rebecca Per- 
kins, daughter of Isaac of Hampton. 
According to Chamberlain, Mr. Hus- 
sey, who spent the night in the spa- 
cious house, took up a stone, ‘‘ that, 
having alighted on the ground, with 
rebound from thence hit him upon 
the heel, and he keeps it to show.’’ 
Barefoot also kept one of these be- 
witched pebbles, ‘‘ which, 


day, by 


among 





other stones, flew into the Hall a lit- 
tle before supper, which myself also 
saw as it first came in at the upper 
part of the door, into the middle of 
the room, and then, though a good 
flat stone, yet was seen to roll over 
and over, as if trundled, under a bed 
in the same room.’’ Chamberlain 
was also pestered with these stones 
in his own chamber, where, amid his 
books and pictures, he was sitting 
down ‘‘to touch his little musical in- 
strument.’’ What his own mental con- 
dition was in that summer we are not 
informed, but in the autumn follow- 
ing, when Governor Cranfield came 
over, he was much displeased at it, 
and wrote back to London, 

The people object Mr. Chamberlain’s Indi 
gency, with some other Considerations of him 
that they have,—which makes them much to 
lament that all their Records in Judicial mat- 


ters, their Wills, Bills of Sale, Titles to their 
Lands, and other writings in which they are so 
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much concerned, should be in the Hands of 
one so devoted to their Antagonist, without 
any Security for the discharging of that office 
faithfully as he ought. Which Security he is 
also uncapable of giving. And I must needs 
say I find him very uncapable of business, 
either for drawing Orders, or other work apper- 
taining to his Office ; 
Inability, want of 


whether out of Original 
Experience, dejectedness 
through poverty, or being deceived in his Ex- 
pectations of the profits of his place,—or what- 
ever else, I say not; which makes me the more 
uneasy in the discharge of my duty. 


Perhaps the musical young secre- 


tary had been bewitched by the 
same evil influences which _ tor- 
mented Quaker Walton, and pur- 
sued him even to his farm on the 
Great Bay, many miles up the Pis- 
cataqua. These Chamberlain de- 
scribed and moralized on in his 
curious brochure of sixteen pages, 


published at London in 1698,’ called 
‘* Lithobolia, or the Stone-Throwing 
Devil.’’ He there ascribed the phe- 
nomena to ‘‘ Infernal Spirits (Devils 
Incarnate) or Witches, or both, in 
their Hellish Minds, and this for the 
space of a quarter of a year.’’ Other 
spirits may have had much to do with 
it. 

The effect of the removal of Cran- 


1 Before returning to England (which he ought 
never to have left), Chamberlain was involved in 
an affair rather awkwardly explained, which 
shows the private relations between this sworn 
secretary of New Hampshire and the pretended 
owner of its soil. Barefoot, the deputy governor. 
with John Hinks and others of the council, sent 
wo'd to the Massachusetts authorities, July 30 
1686 We have lately learned of the private re- 
moval of our records to Boston.” Upon inquiry, 
Chamberlain was found to have done the deed 
and when brought before Dudley and the Boston 
council he acknowledged “that he had given or 
ders to deliver to J. Bradbent in Boston the records 
of New Hampshire relating to himself and Mr. 
Mason.” Bradbent, who was probably Mason's 
agent, was imprisoned, and the re ords were sent 
back. It was not the first nor the last time that 
these records partially disappeared; some of them 
were kept from the Mason and Barefoot oligarchy, 
and in 1775. Sir John Wentworth, the last royal 
governor. carried off a part of them. which he re- 
turned years afterward. The scattering and ill- 
arranged documents, disclosing the condition of 
affairs in New Hampshire, have been searched 
for during the past half century. and have, at 
last, revealed clearly, notwithstanding losses and 
forgeries, the interesting early history of the 
towns on the tide waters which were all that could 
be called New Hampshire for almost one hundred 
years. 
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field and the pardon of Gove was in- 
directly to injure Mason’s claim to 
the New Hampshire lands, and as he 
was poor and in debt, his cousin Ran- 
dolph did what he could for him by 
money and good advice. Through 
Blaithwait, who had arranged for the 
pardon of Gove, after his case was 
seen to be one of hardship and abuse 
of law, Randolph obtained the ap- 
pointment of Mason as a member of 
the New England council. He then 
urged Sir R. Southwell to write 
Mason a letter ‘‘to advise him to 
moderation, for I fear when he comes 
to be mated with some of his former 
antagonists ‘twill transport his pas- 
sion and put all in a ferment.’’ In 
October, 1685, a more serious effort 
was made to get Mason and his 
troublesome claims out of the way. 
Randolph wrote to Southwell, 


Last week Mr. Blaithwait was proposing that 
Mr. Mason should quit his pretensions in New 
England, and lay all at his Majesty’s feet, upon 
his Majesty’s making him governor of Ber- 
muda, and allowing to him and his heirs two 
or three hundred pounds yearly, for ever, to 
be paid out of the quitrents which will in a 
short time arise upon this settlement; for the 
people will rather pay to his Majesty sixpence 
an acre than one farthing to Mr. Mason. And 
now, since charters are at so low an ebb, I fear 
his grants will hardly hold out upon a trial at 
the Council board. 
from the 


He is sure of all assistance 
Plantation office, but his enemies 
have the larger purse. I know not what his 
conceptions may be of such proposals. 


When Randolph had been made 
postmaster for New England he said 
(November 10, 1685), ‘‘ What profit 
arises I design to Mr. Mason’s young 
children in England. I allow them 
now £20 a year till his better for- 
tunes will afford them a larger sup- 
ply. I shall not be wanting to do 
him and his all the service that 
lies in my power, being very unwill- 
ing to think he should be obliged to 
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come for England, to be exposed to 
his merciless creditors.’’ In June, 
1686, after his humiliating experi- 
ences in New Castle, Mason did go to 
England to wait on King James, but 
nothing important seems to have re- 
sulted. While journeying through 
eastern New York, in the summer of 
1688, Mason died and was buried at 
Kingston on the Hudson, thus escap- 
ing the arrest and imprisonment 
which Andros, Randolph, Dudley, 
and the other supporters of the des- 
potic government in Boston suffered 
in April, 1689. His children came 
over to New Hampshire, where one 
of them married, and where, many 
years later, their claims passed into 
the hands of the descendants of Wal- 
dron, Jaffrey, Vaughan, and others, 
who had so stoutly opposed them in 
Cranfield’s day. Two months before 
Mason’s death, Randolph wrote to 
a: mutual friend in England, ‘‘ My 
cousin Mason can make no progress 
in his business; he has attempted to 
try his title at Piscataqua, but has 
been delayed by the judges, and the 
inhabitants are far more obstinate 
than formerly, Mr. West having told 
some of them that his title is little 
worth. All Mr. West aims at is to 
have the passing grants for all Mr. 
Mason’s lands, and he will not allow 
that Mason has power to make a 
grant to any tenant; they are for 
leaving him out of all.’’ This West 
was Randolph’s deputy secretary, 
and what he wanted was the fees, 
having no interest in Mason. And 
so ended the long controversy over 
quitrents in New Hampshire, so far 
as Mason was concerned ; he was de- 
feated at every point, and died a poor 
man. With less injustice on his part 
and less oppression by his partisans, 
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he could have derived a comfortable 
income from his equitable rights, 
such as they were. 

Walter Barefoot, like Edward 
Randolph, who outlived him a few 
years, was a much more vigorous 
and interesting person than Robert 
Mason or his musical accomplice, 
Chamberlain. Though a roysterer 
and speculator, Barefoot, like Ran- 
dolph, was a clever writer, and, like 
Randolph's father, Dr. Randolph of 
Oxford, was a skilled physician, ac- 
corditig to the lore of those days, be- 
fore Harvey and Sydenham had re- 
formed chirurgery. When he first 
appears in Dover (probably from Bar- 
badoes) he is styled ‘‘ Captain,’’ and 
is an officious chirurgeon, very ready 
with a large bill, and prompt in liti- 
gation. June 24, he sued 
Ralph Twomley of Dover for a bill of 
65 shillings, ‘‘ for physical means and 
attendance,’’ 


1662, 


won his case, and re- 
ceived 21 shillings as costs, in addi- 
tion to the bill. When Valentine 
Hill, an important planter, died in 
1662, Barefoot sued his administra- 
tors for a bill of 50 pounds ‘for 
physical means and attendance,’’ an 
enormous charge, in which he was 
nonsuited, ‘‘the summons being not 
legal.’’ This Mr. Hill was son-in- 
law of Theophilus Eaton of the Hart- 
ford colony. Barefoot continued to 
practise as physician till 1680, at 
least, in the midst of his land-deals 
and political campaigns against the 
Puritans, for on August 5, 1680, 
William Allen, chirurgeon, in a New 
Hampshire court give him an assign- 
ment of 4 pounds 10 shillings, due to 
Allen from Philip Chesley, and then 
charged Chesley ro shillings for ‘‘ one 
visit with Brother Barefoot.’’ But 
he appears much oftener as ‘‘ Cap- 
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tain’’ than chirurgeon, possibly on 
account of a sentence against him in 
1671, by the Massachusetts magis- 
trates, who then fined him 20 shil- 
lings for his ‘* profaneness and horrid 
oaths,’’ and went on to say, “‘ It ap- 
pearing that he left a wife 
children in England, we do 
him forthwith to return to 
by the first ship, and that he shall 
henceforth be debarred to practise 
chirurgery or physic in any part of 
this jurisdiction.’’ 

As Massachusetts then controlled 
both New Hampshire and Maine, 
this decree, if enforced, would have 
removed the pushing captain from 
the whole dominion, but apparently 
the orders of Massachusetts did not 
always pass current north of the Mer- 
rimack. Four years later, in 1675, 
he had been arrested at Dover by 
Christopher Palmer of Hampton, and 
lodged by him in the same _ block- 
house jail in Hampton, from which, 
ten years later, Lieutenant Samborne 
escaped. ; 

They went, Palmer and his arrest- 
ing party, to Barefoot's house in 
Dover, to get him to let two of the 
Hilton family out of prison; to 
which Barefoot consented, and also 
took along to the jail a gallon of 
‘‘perry’’ to treat the company. 
The jailer’s son testifies thus: “ They 
brought with them a runlet of perry, 
which Captain Barefoot brought to 
drink with them, as he said, and so 
long as it lasted they were very 
merry. But presently, after it was 
ended, there was a great noise,—Capt. 
B. lying on the ground, saying he 
would not go, for he was in a prison 
already, where he would abide,— 
but said Christopher Palmer an- 
swered he was his prisoner, pulling 


and two 
sentence 
England 
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him very rough and rudely.’’ Pal- 
mer’s testimony was that when he 
arrested Barefoot upon a proper war- 
rant, ‘‘ he laid himself along the floor 
at Jeremiah Tibbitt’s house, more 
like a pig than a captain.’’ 

The actual date of Barefoot's arrest 
and commitment was September 21, 
1674, for John Souter, then and long 
afterward jailer at Hampton, made 
oath, June 28, 1675, ‘‘ That Christo- 
pher Palmer, Marshall-deputy of 
Hampton, Sept. 21, 1674 did bring 
Capt. Walter Barefoot and deliver 
him to me, keeper of the prison of 
Norfolk County, and I saw him lockt 
up into the prison; and Christopher 
Palmer bade me go with them and. 
lock the said Barefoot into the com- 
mon gole at Hampton, and bade me 
have a care of him, lest he should 
give me the slip; accordingly I did 
lock him up in the commongoale.’’ 
The warrant of arrest served by Pal- 
mer directs him to ‘‘ attach the body 
and goods of Capt. Walter Barefoot, 
and take bond of him to the value of 
200 pounds, with sufficient sureiy or 
sureties for his appearance at the 
next county court to be holden at 
Hampton, the second Tuesday of 
October next.’’ An odd feature of 
this case is that Barefoot, on the May 
preceding, sued Palmer (May 4, 
1674) ‘‘for several physical and 
chirurgical medicines and visits, to 
the value of six pounds.’’ Capt. 
Francis Champernoon of Greenland 
and Kittery, offered bail for Barefoot, 
as Palmer took him down the river 
towards Hampton, but was refused. 
About 1670, Mrs. Katherine Hilton 
and Ann Hilton swore that Captain 
Barefoot at Exeter, ‘‘ got a pistol or 
a sword or rapier and drove the mar- 
shal away.’’ 
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What sort of structures these New 
Hampshire jails were in Barefoot’s 
day, who saw much of them either as 
tenant or jailer, will appear from the 
order given in 1660 to Captains Pen- 
dleton and Waldern to build that one 
in Dover where Palmer arrested Bare- 
foot. It was to be 20 feet by 16, and 
10 feet high on thé wall, ‘‘ with a 
good stone-walled cellar of 14 feet 
square, at least, with two or three 
iron rings ,made fast in the wall ; 
with one or two good plank floors in 
the house, and also that there be 
chains, locks, 
gyves, and what other utensils are 


provided convenient 


necessary to lay upon unruly offend- 
ers.”’ ** utensils ”’ 
were doubtless the whips with which 
Waldern Edward Wharton 


and the Quaker women at Dover to 


Among these 


ordered 


be whipped in after years, an execution 
which Barefoot is said to have stopped 
at Salisbury in 1662, as the women 
were passing through at the cart’s 
tail, on their way from Dover to Ip- 
swich. From his Hampton prison, 
in 1675, he addressed a spirited ap- 
peal to the Massachusetts magis- 
trates, reminding them of their own 
‘* Body of Liberties,’’ and claiming 
in his own case the rights of an Eng- 
lishman. About 1680 he removed 
from Dover to Portsmouth, where, in 
1685, he brought suit against John 
Pickering, one of the leading citi- 
zens, for trespass in ‘‘keeping him 
the said Barefoot out of possession of 
lands and tenements in Portsmouth, 
now in possession of said John Pick- 
ering, containing about half an 
acre.’ He had house and lands 
at Great Island, in which he and 
Mason were living when attacked by 
his brother-in-law, Thomas Wiggin. 
For it appears by his will (proved 
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betore Col. Joseph Dudley, judge of 
probate for all New England, Febru- 
ary 1, 1689) that Barefoot’s sister, 
Sarah, was the wife of Thomas Wig- 
gin, who became an executor of his 
will. The will is dated October 3, 
1688, and Barefoot’s death occurred 
between that date and the next Feb- 
ruary, — probably 
16088. 


Christmas 
Richard Chamberlain 
was then in New Hampshire, as ap- 
pears by the last clause of the will, 
which has never before been printed, 
Ithink. After commending his soul 
to God, and his body to be decently 


about 
time in 


buried, Barefoot went on: 


I advise and bequeath to Thomas Wiggin and 
his wife Sarah, my beloved sister, my house 
and lands in Portsmouth, now in possession of 
John Pickering, sen, also my house and lands 
in Greenland, 200 acres, and all my lands lying 
and being in Merrimack River, containing 
acres,—they paying all my debts 
and legacies hereinafter mentioned. 

To Joseph Clarke, son of John Clarke, marin 
er, I devise and bequeath soo acres of my land 
in the Maine, that I bought of 
Capt. Francis Champernoon, adjoining to his 
island; beginning at the stepstones and run- 
ning to Barboard (sic) harbor,—except forty 
acres by me already disposed of. To Thomas 
Wiggin and his wife Sarah 200 acres in Maine, 
which I bought of Col. John Archdale, on the 
backside of the said 500 acres 


about 1,300 


Province of 


To my beloved 
sister Sarah all my land, with the sawmill ap- 
pertaining, at Lamprill River, formerly in the 
possession of Robert Wadleigh ; and after her 
death to her daughters Sarah and 
To my 


Susanna. 
Thomas Wiggin, 
son of the said Thomas, the land at Lamprill 
River which I bought of William Hilton, 
Charles Hilton, and Edward Hilton, 30 acres, 
and also 100 acres, one half bought of them, 
and the other half of Robert Mason Esq. 

To Edward Hilton, son of Edward of Exeter, 
I give what his father owed me, nine pounds, 
To John Clarke I give all my land in Saco, and 
to his son Joseph Clarke, my dwelling-house 
and a half acre of land in Great Island, near 
the house of John Clarke,—Elizabeth Clarke, 
his mother, to have the use of it during her 
natural life. Tothe other children of the said 
John Clarke, Love, Isaac and Jacob, I give 


cousin (nephew) 


seven acres of land in Great Island, and to 
John Lewis his house and lands, which I for- 
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merly purchased of him. My land at Spruce 
Creek, 1,000 acres, which I purchased of Dr. 
Henry Greenland, I devise to the said Henry 
Greenland. I give ten pounds to John Tufton, 
Richard Chamberlayne 
Esq., to Robert Tufton and his wife Catherine 
fifty pounds, to Joseph Rayner five pounds, to 
my cousin John Lee, 50 pounds; I give to my 
beloved sister Sarah my great Bible ; to Eliza 
beth Clarke my two chests and their contents, 
except the writings, and so many yards of dow 
las as will make a half-dozen shirts for Richard 


Esq., ten pounds to 


Chamberlayne,—and all the money, goods, 
chattels and moveables at my house. To Na 
than Bedford I give ten pounds, and one 


feather bed, with the bolster, rug and blanket; 
to Robert Tuf 
ton my best beaver hat, and to John Clarke my 
cow, to be killed and spent in his family. To 


to Thomas Swaffer, ten pounds ; 


the poor of Great Island I give five pounds 
I constitute my brother-in-law, Thomas Wig 
gin my executor, and my good friends, Samuel 
Wentworth and Richard Chamberlayne over 
seers, to see that all is duly done 
The Shadrach 
Henry Trevethan (sic). 


witnesses were Walton and 


It will be seen that by his will 
Barefoot bequeathed 160 pounds in 
money, 


besides thousands of 
land, and several 
How perfect his title might be to this 
land is not known, but the names of 
the persons of whom he bought, and 


to whom he gave it, preserve some 


some 


acres in houses. 


record of the speculation then going 
on in England lands. Dr. 
Greenland survived Barefoot, but lit- 
tle is known of his later career; 
had 


New 


he 
active with Barefoot, 
Champernoon, and others in 1665 to 
get New Hampshire and Maine re- 
leased from the domination of Massa- 
chusetts. Of Colonel Archdale I 
nothing. Francis Champer- 
noon was an English gentleman, of 
the family related to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who, for many years, was a 
leader in the party opposed to Massa- 
chusetts, and was a large landholder 
in Maine and New Hampshire. 
From his great estate on the inland 
bay, which he called ‘‘ Greenland,’’ 


been 


know 
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the town of Greenland, in which it 
mainly lies, afterwards took its name. 
A portion of this, long in possession 
of the Weeks family of Greenland, 
was. in 1775, the residence of Maj. 
William Weeks, who took from the 
custody of old Theodore Atkinson, 
uncle of the last royal Governor 
Wentworth, the Province Papers, of 
which Atkinson had charge as secre- 
tary. In declining to give them up, 
forced to so, Atkinson 
said that in the troubled times which 
his father well 


unless do 
remembered, of the 
dispute over Mason’s claim and 
Cranfield’s government, the docu- 
ments in the hands of the then sec- 
retary, Chamberlain, were taken 
away and became scattered, so that 
widows and orphans and other inno- 
cent persons suffered by not being 
able to secure their titles to property, 
and that many of these papers had 
not yet, in July, 1775, been restored 
to his custody, and that of the re- 
corder. These papers are now mostly 
either at Exeter, in the registry of 
deeds or of probate, or else are in the 
state library at Concord, where I 
have had access to them, and have 
had photographs taken from some of 
them. They greatly need to be bet- 
arranged and carefully edited 
before printing. 

The portrait of this Theodore At- 
kinson (born 1697, died 1779) is a 
typical view of those burly and big- 
wigged gentlemen who did their best 
to build up in Rockingham and Straf- 
ford, under the protection of English 
royalty and the Anglican church, an 
aristocracy on the basis of great 
landed estates, and the intermarriage 
of families. There is no portrait 
known to,exist of Barefoot, of Cham- 
pernoon, or the other originators of 


ter 
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Old Theodore 


this scheme, but their successors, the 
Atkinson, Waldron, and Wentworth 
connection, with whom were allied 
the Derings of Maine and the Ap- 
thorps of Boston, pursued the same 
policy with more wealth and power 
to back them. This Theodore At- 
kinson was the son of a gentleman 
of the same name (born in Boston 
about 1669, died in New Castle, 1719), 
who established himself in the fish- 
eries at Great Island, in 1694, and 
became clerk of the province court 
and member of the governor’s coun- 


ree 
cil. His large wealth descended to 
his son Theodore, who married a 


Wentworth, and had a son Theodore 
(cousin both of Sir John Wentworth 
and of Lady Wentworth), who died 
young, holding the hereditary office 
of secretary, in his father, 
whose portrait is here given, both 
preceded and the poor 
youth, while the prosperous Gover- 
nor Wentworth, without delay, mar- 
ried his young widow. Without the 
roystering nature of Barefoot, these 
Colonial gentry held in substance the 


which 


succeeded 
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same ideas, and succeeded in getting 
the better of the Massachusetts au- 
thorities in the matter of the province 
boundaries, settled in 1741. Puri- 
tanism had moderated a little by that 
time, ‘but was held in slight esteem 
by the Wentworths and Atkinsons, 
who, had they lived in 1683, would, 
perhaps, have joined with Barefoot 
and Randolph in criticising it, as the 
latter did, in a letter (already cited) 
which Randolph carried to England 
in the same ship that bore Gove 
towards the tower. 


BAREFOOT’S BAREFACED LETTER. 


Province of New Hampshire, this March, 1682-3. 

Right Honorable ; 

It having pleased the honorable Edward 
Cranfield Esq. to appoint me his Deputy 
during his absence in visiting the neighboring 
colonies, I humbly presume to lay before your 
Lordships a brief state of the condition of this 
Province ; wherein I have been an inhabitant 
above fivé and twenty years. During which 
time I have not only made my observation up- 
on the humors and carriage of this people, but 
by the means of some of my near relations 
being married into the wealthiest families in 
this country, I have been thoroughly informed 
of the intrigues and designs of the faction and 
malignant party who managed all public affairs 
here, while this Province was under the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts, and very unwillingly 
submitted to a change of government which 
his Majesty by his Royal commission hath es- 
tablished. And although the Massachusetts 
exercise no authority in this Province, yet they 
influence things as they please,—there being a 
strict confederation between the ministers and 
church members of this Province, and those of 
the Massachusetts Colony, who 
sway the people as 


govern and 

No Pope 
ever acted with greater arrogance than these 
preachers who inflame the people to their fan- 
tastic humors, and debauch them from their 
duty and obedience to his Majesty and his 
laws, and are ever stirring them up to dis- 
loyalty, and interfering in all civil affairs, and 
censuring all persons and actions that agree 
not with their own principles and peevish 
humors. 


they please. 


These their ill proceedings have given our 
honorable Governor much trouble and dis- 
quiet in his government; they influencing the 
Assembly that no good bills could pass that 
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had any respect for his Majesty’s honor and 
dignity, and the good and ease of his Majesty’s 
subjects. So that his Majesty was necessitated 
to dissolve the Assembly; upon which fol- 
lowed an insurrection raised by one of the 
chief of that assembly; which, if by the pru- 
dence and vigilancy of his Honor had not been 
timely suppressed, might have been of danger- 
ous consequence to this place, wherein the 
preachers have been too busy. And unless 
these factious teachers are turned out of the 
Province, there will be disquiets here; and 
without some visible force to keep these people 
under, it will be a very difficult, if not an im- 
possible thing to putin execution his Majesty’s 
commands, or the laws of Trade and Naviga- 
tion,—which by the countenance of one of his 
Majesty’s ships in this port would easily be 
effected. 

This I thought my duty to let your Lordships 
know, and subscribe myself, my Lords, 

Your most humble and faithful Servant, 
WALTER BAREFOOT. 
(Addressed) 

For the Right Honorable the Lords of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council, appointed a Com- 
mittee for Trade and Foreign Plantations, At 
Whitehall 


(Endorsed) 
Rec’d June 9, 1683. Mr. Randolph’s Dep. 
Governor. The Massachusetts Influence, etc. 


Though the animus of this letter 
is partisan, there was only too much 
truth in its averments. To the same 
effect, but more in detail, is a letter 
from Randolph to the same Lords of 
Trade, written in 1683, portions of 
which may be cited from the Massa- 
chusetts Archives : 


The countenance of His Majesty, with his 
indulgence to the people, obtained Cranfield’s 
easy admission into the government, in which 
he was very obliging to all, but especially to 
the late ruling party; but, withal, made it his 
business to put the Fort, which commandeth 
the mouth of the harbor (of Portsmouth) and 
militia, into safe hands, and put good men into 
places of civil administration. Sometime in 
December, 1682, the Governor. with Maj. Wal- 
derne, late President of the Province, Mr. 
Moody, Minister, and other chief men amongst 
them, go to Boston, where he is civilly enter- 
tained. But his main design in that journey 
was, to feel the temper of that Government, be- 
cause he found they had such an influence 
upon the people of New Hampshire. 

No sooner had Gov. Cranfield discoursed with 
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me openly, in Boston, about my prosecuting a 
seizure made by me, at Portsmouth, of a Scotch 
vessel, belonging to one Jeffreys (G. Jaffrey), a 
Scotchman, a church member and inhabitant 
of that Province, but it discomposed the whole 
party. Gov. Cranfield being returned 
from Boston, appoints a special court for trial 
of the Scotch vessel, and I went to Portsmouth 
to attend it, but the party, believing the gover- 
nor to be wholly their own (and one of the 
chief of them openly saying, whatever came 
out of the Ketch should never come into my 
hands), so contrived the matter that she was 
carried by the Fort out of the river at Pascada- 
qua inthe day time; although Maj. Stileman, 
one of the Council, was of the 
Fort, and had express orders from the Gover- 
nor to stop her. Whereupon the Governor put 
him out of all office, and made Capt. Barefoot, 
one of the present Council, Captain of the Fort 
and of the foot company belonging to Great Js- 
land, upon which the Fort is built. 

January 9, the Assembly, being adjourned to 
that day, met. The governor recommended to 
them several good bills that had passed the 
Council, but they either rejected or put them 
in such a disguise as rendered them altogether 
useless, and afterwards would not take notice 
of any bills which did not arise from them- 
selves. They likewise peremptorily insisted 
to have the nomination of Judges, and the ap- 
pointing courts of judicature,—powers solely 
invested in the Governor, by commission from 
His Majesty. And lastly, they had prepared 
bills repugnant to the laws of England; upon 


commander 
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which the Governor, not knowing where these 
matters would end, dissolved the Assembly. 

In a short time after, one Edward Gove, who 
the Hampton, a leading 
man, and a great stickler in the late proceedings 
of the Assembly, made it his business to stir 


served for town of 


the people up to rebellion, by giving out that 
the Governor, as Vice Admiral, acted by his 
Royal Highness’s commission (James, Duke of 
York) Papist, and bring 
Popery in among them; and that he was a pre- 
tended and his 
signed in Scotland. 


who was a would 


Governor, commission was 
He endeavored, with a 
great deal of pains, to make a party, and so- 
licited 
each town to join with him, to recover their 
liberties infringed by His Majesty’s placing a 
governor over them; further adding that his 
sword was drawn, and he would not lay it 
down till he knew who should hold the govern- 
ment. This he discoursed at Portsmouth to 
Mr. Martin, Treasurer, and soon after to Capt. 
Hull at Dover, which they discovered to the 
Governor; who immediately dispatched away 


many of the considerable persons in 


messengers with warrants to the constables of 
Hampton Exeter, to apprehend Gove. 
And fearing he might get a party too strong for 
the civil power (as indeed it proved, for Justice 
Wyre and a marshal and constable was re- 
pulsed), the Governor, although much dis- 
suaded, forthwith ordered the militia of the 
whole Province to be in arms, and was taking 
horse, and with a part of the Troop intended to 
take Gove and his company. But he was pre- 


ana 


vented by a messenger from Hampton who 
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brought word that they were met withal, and 
taken by the militia of that town, and secured 
with a guard. 
Its generally believed many considerable 
persons, at whose houses Gove either sent or 
called to come out and stand up for their lib 
had he not 


appeared in arms on the 27th of Jan’y. 


erties, would have joined with him 
For 
upon the 30th day of January (anniversary of 
the death.of Charles I) being appointed a day 
of public humiliation, they designed to cut off 
the 
whom they affected not 


Governor, Mr. Mason, and some others 


This 


count of Gove’s demonstration which 


is the most reasonable ac- 
appeared on the Tory side, and does 
not mention any supposed madness 
or folly by Gove, other than his 
making his armed demonstration too 
early. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 


Several corrections are to be made 
in the earlier part of this paper. It 
seems that Massachusetts relaxed the 
strictness of its church membership 
restrictions on voting, moved to con- 
ciliate the Episcopalians and _ sec- 
taries in New Hampshire,—particu- 
larly in Dover and Portsmouth, so 
that 
disfranchisements, 
(p. 46), 
literally. In 


Hampton, then covering some 


my remark about the Exeter 
true in 
hold 


and 


though 


substance does not 


good Exeter 
sixty 
square miles, church-members were 
almost the only “ freemen,” although 
some of them had become Quakers or 
other sectaries. 

Portsmouth and Dover are at vari- 
ance concerning the first settlement 
of the colony, Dover maintaining 
that it was made there in 1623, and 
Portsmouth holding out for Odiorne’s 
Point, mentioned by me as the first 
plantation. I have no partiality for 
either place, and will leave them to 
fight it out, after the fashion of an- 
tiquaries. The melodious name of 
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our great New Hampshire ford is, 
perhaps, better written /ascatagua, 
But 
spelling in those days was in the con- 


as Barefoot sometimes spells it. 


dition mentioned by Dogberry,—‘ To 
be a well-favored man is the gift of 
but and writing 
come by nature.’’ 


fortune, reading 

I propose at some future time to 
bring my chapters of New Hamp- 
shire history, of which this is the 
longest, into a volume covering the 
careers of Stephen 
Edward Gove, the Atkin- 
sons and Wentworths, the Sullivans, 
John Stark, William Plumer, Judge 
Smith, and a few others, ending with 


picturesque 
sachiler, 


my long chapter in Victor Sanborn’'s 
Genealogy,’’ on ‘‘ The 
New Hampshire Way of Life.’’ In 
view of this compilation I welcome 
amplification of 
these papers, all and each. 

It is evident that the New Hamp- 
shire planters might appear on both 


‘* Sanborn 


any correction or 


sides of the long controversy as to 
the control of their colony by Massa- 
chusetts, and the ownership of their 
Mason. Thus Robert 
Burnham, who was born at Norwich 


lands by 


(Eng.), in 1624, and married in Bos- 
ton in 1646, became a resident at 
Oyster River (now Durham), in 1654 
or earlier, was in 1664 a petitioner to 
King Charles for a separation from 
Massachusetts, and appears to have 
been then a Church of England man; 
but in 1684 he refused to pay Mason 
his quitrents, and was, nominally, 
ejected by Mason from his farm in 
Durham. Moreover, at the time of 
Monmouth's rebellion and after the 
death of Charles II, it was testified 
by Philip Chesley of Dover, April 26, 
1685, ‘‘ that he heard Robert Burn- 
ham of Oyster River say there was 
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no speaking of treason at present 
against the king, for there was no 
king, and that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth was proclaimed and crowned 
in Scotland, and gone for Ireland, 
and that the Duke of York was not 
yet crowned, and it was a question 
whether he ever would be.’’ In 1665 
Burnham had joined with Champer- 
noon, and John Pickering of Ports- 
mouth, and Edward Hilton and John 
Folsom of Exeter in petitioning that 
King Charles ‘‘ would take them into 
his immediate protection, and that 
they might be governed by the known 
laws of England,’’ and one reason for 
this request was ‘‘that they might 
enjoy both the sacraments which 
they have been too long deprived 
of.”” In 1684 he joined with the 
Waldrons, Wiggins, Sambornes, etc., 
in petitioning against the exactions 
of Cranfield and Mason, and among 
his fellow-petitioners were Joseph 
Stevenson of Oyster River, who said, 
not long after, ‘‘ I owe the governor 
nothing, and nothing will I pay him; 
I never knew himi, nor had’ any deal- 
ings with him.’’ Inthe same spirit 
is the saying of Thomas Webster, 
ancestor of Daniel, when he refused 
to join issue with Mason, and “claims 
the privileges of an English subject.” 
The spirit of the New Hampshire 
people, irrespective of their religious 
dissensions, was by this time thor- 
oughly aroused. Henry Roby, a 
facile tool in the: hands of Mason 
and Cranfield, made oath, December 
13, 1684, that his Hampton towns- 
men, Samuel Cass (ancestor of Gen. 
Lewis Cass), and Jonathan Wedge- 
wood said in his presence that ‘‘ they 
would lose their heads rather than 
suffer Thurton, the marshal, to take 
any of their estates, if they were at 


home,—and they desired they might 
be begun with first."’ 

The more active resistance of the 
yeomanry of the province to the ex- 
actions of Mason and Cranfield began 
after the return of Robert Wadleigh 
from England (May 9, 1684) vic- 
torious in an appeal to the king 
against Barefoot in one of the inter- 
minable lawsuits over Barefoot’s 
land deals. Cranfield, who had al- 
ready been checked by Halifax and 
the Lords of Trade for proceeding 
without the consent of an assembly 
of his province, wrote thus to the 
Board of Trade and Plantations, May 
25, 1684: 

Since Robert Wadleigh is returned from Eng 
land, he hath put the people of this Province 
into such a ferment and disorder that it is not 
possible to put his Majesty’s commands in exe- 
cution, or any ways govern them. And though, 
in obedience to your lordship’s commands we 
have called an Assembly, we cannot think it 
safe or prudent to let them sit, they being of 
the same ill-humor, or worse, as when Gove 
went into arms,—his design being hatched at 
the time the Assembly sat. And it looks more 
like a design,—this Wadleigh being formerly 
an Assemblyman, hath three sons condemned 
in Gove’s rebellion, and himself now chosen 
again ; the oldest of them I have pardoned, one 
of them is dead, and the other I keep in prison 
till I receive your Lordship’s further order; all 
the other offenders being pardoned. I1 wish 
his Majesty’s clemency do not cause some 
great mischief to be done here. 


It seems the pardons were effected 
for money or its equivalent, for Cran- 
field, in April, 1684, had the effront- 
ery to bring suit against William 
Partridge, a carpenter, ‘‘ for not per- 
forming an agreement for work to be 
done about the said Edward Cran- 
field, his house, made in considera- 
tion of the pardon of John Gove, and 
his estate, on or about February 6, 
1684.’’ This was the son of Edward 


Gove, and it seems he had been kept 
in prison a year. 
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The fees in Mason’s land suits were 
high, as I know from those charged 
against my ancestor, Lieut. John 
Samborne, but Mason declared that 
he was more merciful than were the 
men who had ruled before his time. 
Writing to England (Oct. 20, 1684) 
in regard to George Jaffrey of Great 
Island, whose house Mason had 
taken away by legal process, and 
whom he calls ‘‘ a factious Scot, who 
has lived here only a few years,’’ 
Mason said ; 

Even after judgment given, I stayed execu- 
tion for five months, awaiting his compliance, 
and on the very day that I took possession of 
fered him a deed for the house on a quitrent of 
ten shillings yearly, though the house is worth 
20 pounds a year. He said he would never own 
me as proprietor, and bid me do my worst. He 
fled to Boston. 

I take this to have been the Jaffrey 
cottage, of which a view has been 
given,—one of the few houses of that 
period which still stands. Perhaps 
it was this house Mason 
and Barefoot were so roughly han- 
dled by Thomas Wiggin, but I fancy 
it was another house nearer to Ports- 
Mason continues, in regard 
to Nathaniel Weare, who was then 
in England ; 


in which 


mouth. 


As to Weare himself, I did mot ask for my 
costs till six months after judgment given,—a 
kindness that these complainants are seldom 
guilty of, their manner being to take out exe 
cution in twelve hours, and then pay or prison, 
or what is worse, take a Noble for ninepence. 


Cranfield seems to have brought 
suit against John Samborne in his 
own name for the fees of court, since 
I find the papers on file at the state 
library in Concord, a warrant direct- 
ing Thomas Thurton, provost mar- 
shal, to levy ‘‘on the goods or body 
of John Souter, prison keeper of 
Hampton, and take bond for 500 
pounds, for his appearance at the 
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court at Great Island the first Tues- 
day of November, 1684, to answer to 
the complaint of Edward Cranfield, 
Esq., for suffering John Samborne, 
Sen., to escape, who was a prisoner 
in his custody, by virtue of an exe- 
cution upon judgment given for the 
said Edward Cranfield, at the court 
of pleas held at Great Island, October 
4, 1684.’’ This warrant bears date 
October 23, of that year, and upon it 
Thurton made due return, but what 
further followed does not appear. 
Probably Souter felt himself so 
strong in conscious innocence and 
public approval that he neglected 
the summons, for by this time it was 
evident that Cranfield’s power was 
breaking. In the protest of Bare- 
foot, while a prisoner in Souter’s 
custody, nine years earlier (given in 
fac-simile from the original in Bare- 
foot’s holograph), he appealed stoutly 
to the Massachusetts ‘*‘ Body of Lib- 
erties,” which began in old Nathaniel 
Ward’s good English, ‘‘ Forasmuch 
as tree fruition of such liberties, im- 
munities, privileges as humanity, 
Christianity, etc., require,” and which 
testified a regard for English liberty 
that neither the Lords Brethren in 
the Bay, nor their antagonists at 
Strawberry Bank would maintain in 
practise. 

Yet the Bay magnates were wise 
enough not to impose their church 
membership tyranny upon the New 
Hampshire towns as a whole, when, 
in 1641, they took them under the 
Massachusetts government. On this 
point Rev. A. H. Quint, a high au- 
thority in such matters, said in 1876, 


Massachusetts had a law that only church 
members could be voters, but it conceded that 
these New Hampshire towns should be ex- 
empted from this provision. In fact, the free 
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spirit of Dover and Portsmouth would never 
have consented to the tyrannical statute. Few 
would have been the voters otherwise. With 
the original Episcopal element here, and with 
the population which gravitated hither because 
of our freedom, the churchly rule could not be 
endured. Dover at one time was one third 
made up of Quakers. 


Notwithstanding these concessions, 
the New Hampshire people found it 
uncomfortable ‘‘trotting after the 
Bay horse,’’ as one of their wits 
phrased it. The substance and the 
chief names on the Portsmouth ap- 
peal to Carr, Cartwright, and Mav- 
erick, King Charles's commission in 
1665, were as follows, and probably 
the Dover and Exeter petition, which 
Burnham and Folsom promoted, was 
to the same effect : 


For several years past your petitioners have 
been kept under the Massachusetts government 
by an usurped power, whose laws are derogatory 
to the laws of England, under which power 
five or six of the richest men in the parish have 
ruled and ordered all offices, both civil and 
military, at their pleasures, and none durst 
make opposition for fear of great fines or long 
imprisonment. They have been denied in their 
public meeting, the Common Prayer, 
ments and decent burial of the dead, and also 
the benefit of freemen. Signed by Francis 
Champernoon, Abraham Corbet, Anthony 
Brackett, Francis Drake, John Sherborne, 
John Pickering, James Johnson, Nathaniel 
Drake, Edward Clark, Samuel Fernald, Fran- 
cis Ran(d), John Partridge, William Cotton, 
Richard Sloper, George Wallis, Mark Hunk- 
ing, John Johnson, John Berry, John Frost, 
Joseph Atkinson, Francis Jones, John Jones, 
Henry Savage, William Hearle, Thomas Avery, 
George Walton, Samuel Roby, Edward West, 
George Gray, Thomas Follingsby, John Tan- 
ner, and George Drake. 


sacta- 


These tiames will be recognized as 
among the aucestors of most of the 
New Hampshire families in that»part 
of the state. The Burnham petition 
was signed July 26, 1665, by Edward 
and John Hilton, Thomas Roberts, 
Sen., John Folsom, and Henry Sher- 
borne. At that time Robert Wad- 
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leigh, whose sons joined Gove’s 
demonstration in 1683, was a resi- 
dent of Kittery, but soon after he 
gave his name to Wadleigh’s Falls, 
then esteemed to be in Exeter, but 
now in Lee. 

These falls in Lamprey river were 
the attraction to Barefoot in his most 
perplexing land speculation. He de- 
rived his title, such as it was, from 
Harlakenden Symonds, son of Samuel 
Symonds of Ipswich, whose daughter 
was one of the wives of John Win- 
throp, Jr. The elder Symonds took 
possession in 1657-'58, under a grant 
from Massachusetts (June 3, 1657), of 
640 acres, then transferred one half 
the grant to his son Harlakenden, 
September 12, 1664, which, on the 
same day, the son deeded to Walter 
Barefoot. The latter, never 
seems to have occupied, sold his 320 
acres by warrantee deed (May 11, 
1666) to Wadleigh, then of Kittery, 
who, in turn, sold 160 acres to Nicho- 
Wad- 
leigh then described himself as living 
‘‘at Lampereel River, at Mr. Sy- 
monds’ Falls, in the township of 
Exeter, according to the purchase 
of the Indians;'’ he built a sawmill 
on his 160 acres in 1667, and seems 
to have had a partnership with Lis- 
sen. But in 1668 the elder Symonds, 
who had given 320 acres to Harlak- 
enden in 1664, now gives it to him 
again (April 21), because the deed 
of 1664 was not recorded and could 
not be found. Presumably Barefoot 
had not paid, and Symonds wished 
to reclaim the property, which, on 
the same day, he sold (April 21, 
1668) to his brother, Samuel Sy- 
monds, Jr., 320 acres. A fortnight 


who 


las Lissen of Exeter, in 1667. 


more than a year later (May 4, 1669), 
the elder Symonds sold the other 320 
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acres to his third son, William Sy- land, in 1684. It was this conflict 
monds, who, with his brother Sam between Massachusetts land-titles, 
(Harlakenden in the background, and those granted by towns or by 
ready to appear as owner) now Mason in New Hampshire, which 
brought suit to eject Wadleigh and sharpened the political disputes of 
Lissen, holding under Barefoot’s 1665-’go. 

title, which he had forfeited, in The Jaffrey cottage at New Castle 
1667, by a grant from Robert Mason. was deodorized from its occupancy of 
This suit was compromised, but so ‘‘factious Scots,’’ and little tyrants of 
as to bring Wadleigh into a suit the fields, by the long residence of the 
with Barefoot, which finally was de- poet Albee, who has now fixed his 
cided in Wadleigh’s favor in Eng- abode among the spurs of Chocorua. 


IN SAPPHO’S ISLE. 
By Frederick Myron Colby. 


In Lesbos still the nightingales do sing 
As when of old beneath the olive trees, 

Fair Sappho walked amid the joyous spring, 
And piped her odes upon the listening breeze. 


Enchanting still the circling seasons run 

Where erst her own immortal harp was strung ; 
And warmly shines the bright A2gean sun 

Upon the happy isle where Sappho sung. 


The green and wooded heights, the caverned sea, 
The clust’ring hamlets by the shining shore, 
All dream of peace, and will eternally, 
Till art and love and song shall be no more. 


But sea and land, bathed in their misty light, 
Are fairer for the Lesbian’s burning song ; 

And warmer glows the mantling sunshine bright 
Because her poet soul breathed love so strong. 


Oh, fairy isle amid the purpling sea ! 

Sun, sea, and air, they whisper of her name ; 
All nature ’s faithful to her memory, 

And Lesbos lives because of Sappho’s fame. 


Her voice still lingers in the thrush's song, 
And in the orange groves her spell beguiles ; 
’T is Sappho’s music thrills the list’ning throng 
When Dian’s beams smile o'er A2gean isles. 











THE EMPEROR OF TO-DAY. 


By Mary W. 


REIDRICH WILHELM 
VICTOR ALBERT, 
known as William II, 
German emperor, king 
in Prussia, eighteen 

times a duke, twice a grand duke, 

ten times a count, fifteen times a 

seigneur, and three times a mar- 

grave, a young man with fifty-four 

titles, was born January 27, 1856. A 

message went over the wires to 

Windsor Castle, ‘‘ A boy, God pre- 

serve mother and child.’’ ‘‘Is it a 

fine boy ?’’ telegraphed back the anx- 

ious queen. Some surgical accident 
of his birth rendered his left arm 
useless, a physical disability which 
he has in a great measure overcome. 

In September, 1860, he was taken to 

Coburg to meet his English grand- 

mamma, who wrote in her ever pres- 

ent journal, ‘‘ Such a little love! He 
has Fritz’s eyes and*Vicky’s mouth, 





and very fine curly hair.’’ 

We hear of him next at the wed- 
ding of the Prince of Wales in 1863. 
Bishop Wilberforce records in his 
diary, ** The little Prince William of 
Prussia was placed between his two 
young uncles, Prince Arthur and 
Prince Leopold, in kilts, both of 
whom the Empress Fredrick (then 
the crown princess) reported he d7¢ 
in the bare Highland legs when- 
ever they touched him to keep him 
quiet !”’ 

From his sixth year he was under 
the tutelage of Dr. Hintzpeter, an un- 


Babcock. 


bending disciplinarian, a pedagogue 
of the old school, who believed in 
hard fare, and insisted that if a thing 
was accomplished without hard work 
it could not be worth much. At this 
age he had also a military instructor, 
and complained of a sentinel who 
failed to salute him. At ten he be- 
came lieutenant in the historical Foot 
Guards, the giant Potsdam grenadiers. 

It was about this time that Poult- 
ney Bigelow, an American boy, who 
was living with a German tutor in 
Potsdam, was asked to come and 
romp with William and his brother 
Henry in the grounds of their sum- 
mer residence, the New Palace. He 
says, ‘‘I never met a youngster in 
Europe or America whose manner 
was so happy a blend of courtesy 
and good fellowship. In his wildest 
romps—and he was a very devil at 
sport—he never for a moment took 
advantage of his rank or allowed any 
one to suppose that he was any bet- 
ter than his playfellows. If he saw 
a shy or awkward boy he took 
especial pains to place him at his 
ease. He was particularly proud of 
his mother’s accomplishments. One 
day he told me as a great secret that 
the cake we were eating was of her 
making. Another day he took me 
surreptitiously into a room of the 
palace where his mother had her stu- 
dio, and made me admire her water 
colors.”’ 

His father felt deep anxiety for 
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him as an extract from his diary 

William’s  thir- 
May he grow up 
to be an able, honest, and upright 
man, a true German, prepared to 
continue without prejudice what is 
now begun. 


‘This is 
teenth birthday. 


shows. 


It is really an oppres- 
reflection when one realizes 
what hopes have already been placed 
on the head of this child, and how 
great our responsibility for his edu- 
cation, which family considerations 
and questions of rank, and the whole 
court life at Berlin and other things, 
will terd to 
difficult.”’ 

At fifteen he was confirmed, and in 
the presence of his pastor, his family, 
and friends made a confession of 
faith of which these were the closing 
words: “I know that great and diffi- 
cult duties await me, but my strength 
will develop; and I pray to God that 
it may—and may 
Amen.”’ 

Soon after he went with his brother 
to the classical school at Cassel, be- 
ing the first of the Hohenzollerns 
to attend such an institution. The 
stern old president conditioned that 
the princes should expect no better 
treatment than the average student. 
They had the reputation of being the 
worst 


sive 


make so much more 


God help me. 


dressed boys in school, and 


received a monthly allowance not 
exceeding five dollars each, most of 
which was used in tipping servants. 

One teacher, knowing that Will- 
iam was backward in his Greek, at- 
tempted to win favor by warning 
him what the to-morrow’s examina- 
tion would be. He went early to the 
class-room and wrote upon the black- 
board the information which he had 
received, that he might have no ad- 


vantage over his fellows. 
xxxii-8 
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When he left he received one of 
the medals reserved for the three 
most studious pupils. The president 
said of him, ‘‘ He had a clever, pene- 
trating and quick mind; a flexible 
temper and any quantity of perti- 
nacity. He refused to quit his prob- 
lems until he had mastered their 
difficulties.’’ 

In 1878 William entered the uni- 
versity at Bonn. Here he took up 
his military work with intense eager- 
ness, and his delight in his martial 
education kept him more at Berlin 
than at Bonn. There we are told 
‘*he began posing as the hope of the 
monarchy—a wise and strong young 
prince who would one day ascend 
the throne and undo all that the 
weak dreamer, his father, had done 
toward liberalizing the institutions of 
Prussia and Germany.’’ 

Soon after his graduation he mar- 
ried Augusta Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein, the daughter of a penni- 
less and deposed prince. This mar- 
riage seems to have been one of 
romance and mutual affection, a case 
of love at first sight—though it is 
believed that it was arranged by his 
parents to distract his mind from 
political considerations. “ Victoria is 
not very pretty, but her heart is the 
best in the world,’’ said his mother. 
The very day of the religious cere- 
mony, at six in the morning, he 
went to Potsdam to give a medal to 
a sergeant-major, explaining that 
he was only doing his duty. The 
sergeant-major reflected—‘' I, when / 
was married, had a week's leave !’’ 

He continued his studies in the 
government bureaus learning the 
routine of official business. Bis- 
marck took charge of this part of 
his education and initiated him into 
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many state secrets, expecting to rule 
and guide him as he had done for his 
grandfather. But he early showed 
an independence of spirit. As col- 
onel of the Red Hussars he discov- 
ered that some of his officers were 
losing large sums in gambling at a 
club in Potsdam. He required the 
guilty ones to resign from this club. 
Through the president of the club 
they appealed to 
who 


his grandfather, 
matter at length 
with youmg William, but he declared 
that he was responsible for the good 


argued the 


government of his regiment and said, 
‘Then permit me to insist on the 
order, or permit me to place my res- 
ignation in the hands of your impe- 
rial 
your way. 


well, have 
You are too valuable an 
officer to lose.’’ 


majesty.’’ ‘ Very 


The worst blot upon his character 
is his lack of affectionate regard for 
his father during his long illness; 
and the fact that while his father was 
acting as regent William joined him- 
self with his critics and cultivated 
the friendship of the men who made 
hostile attacks upon his parents. 

While his father was under treat- 
ment at San Remo he remained in 
attendance upon his grandfather, 
who spoke to him as if he were the 
immediate heir and laid on him all 
the injunctions of state and family 
policy. The venerable William I 
died expressing a longing desire to 
hear his son’s voice once more, and 
moaning, ‘‘ Poor Fritz, poor Fritz !’’ 

Then followed ninety-nine days 
during which the invalid attempted 
to reign, while young William was 
daily making a sort of triumphal en- 
try into Berlin at the head of his 
regiment, and the watchers by the 


sick bed dreaded his appearance lest 
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he should demand a regency. “ Fred- 
ric the Noble’’ wrote this last mes- 
sage for his son: ‘‘ Learn to suffer 
it is the only 
thing I can teach you.’’ 

Harold Fredric in his book on the 
young 


without complaint ; 


describes his 
‘‘In June, 1888, in the city 
of Berlin, a 


emperor thus 
conduct: 
helmeted and crimson 
cloaked young man, still in his thir- 
tieth year, stood erect on a throne, 
surrounded by the bowing forms of 
twenty ruling sovereigns, and pro- 
claimed in the harsh, peremptory 
voice of a drill sergeant that he was 
a war lord, a mailed hand of Provi- 
dence and a ruler specially conceived, 
created, and invested with power by 
God for the personal government of 
some fifty millions of people.’’ 

He his 
army and navy, delivering a long 
eulogy upon his grandfather, making 
only brief allusion to his father and 
reciting the warlike achievements of 
his 


wrote proclamations to 


remoter ancestors and closing 
with these words: ‘‘ Thus we belong 
to each other, I and the army; thus 
we were born for one another; and 
firmly and inseparably will we hold 
together, whether it be God's will to 
give us peace or storm !"’ 

Three days of meditation seemed 
to have softened his disposition, for 
his address to the Prussian people 
has quite a different tone. 
about 


His words 
marked by 
filial devotion, and his closing sen- 
tence gives the purport of the whole: 
‘*T have vowed to God that, after the 
example of my fathers, I will be a 
just and clement prince to my peo- 
ple, that I will foster piety and the 
fear of God, and that I will protect 
the peace and promote the welfare of 
the country, be a helper of the poor 


his father were 
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and distressed, and a true guardian 
of the right.’’ 

The old kaiser had impressed 
upon his grandson the solemn duty 
of constant consideration toward 
Russia, but no one anticipated his 
to St. Petersburg— 
he had xof been invited 


rushing away 
where be- 
the 
On July 19 he steamed into 
the waters of Cronstad, standing on 
the deck of the Hohenzollern (with a 


fore he had been a month 


on 
throne. 


marine painter bv his side to record 
the brilliant scene 





the welcome from 
the Russian warships, the military 
display, and the cheers of the multi- 
tudes. ) 

From Peterhoff he sped to Stock- 
holm, where he received news of the 
birth of his fifth whom he 
named Oscar in honor of his royal 
entertainer. 


son, 


Thence he proceeded to 
Copenhagen, and in short made the 
round of all his fellow sovereigns in 
the north, ending with a visit to 
Bismarck at Fredrichsruh, where the 
emperor and his chancellor were pho- 
tographed together in front of the 
chateau. 

He remained in Berlin long enough 
to receive the resignations of Field 
Marshal Von Moltke and of General 
Von Caprivi, chief of the admiralty, 
and to have a general weeding out 
from his army of superannuated or 
incompetent officers. Then in Sep- 
tember he set out once on a 
foreign tour. This time he went first 
to the courts of his allies, to Stutt- 
gart and Munich, where he made 
flattering speeches to his grand uncle 
and aunt on the island of Mainau 
in the lake of Constance, next to 
Vienna to see the Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria. Finally he rushed 
over the Alps to Rome, where, from 


more 
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the Italians, an enthusiastic welcome 
awaited him. He of course called 
on the pope, by whom he is described 
as having been ‘‘scared.”’ 

‘‘As he caught sight of the pope, 
in white garments, stiff, immobile, 
almost unearthly, surrounded by a 
dozen cardinals in red robes, who 
were looking at him curiously, his 
half powerless left hand in which he 
held his present for the pope, a gold 
snuff box, with his own portrait 
framed in rubies, shook so violently 
that he dropped the treasure. The 
monsignor who was nearest, in stoop- 
ing to pick it up, bumped his head 
against that of the emperor who was 
similarly engaged, and the shock so 
unnerved his majesty that he quite 
forgot the helmet which he held in 
his other hand and which in its turn 
fell to the ground!” This is perhaps 
a fable, but the pope wrote of the 
kaiser in severe and caustic terms 
and described him as ‘‘this young 
man.’’ William, however, remarked 
to King Humbert, after his call on 
Leo XIII, ‘I have destroyed his illu- 
sions.’’ So the interview was doubt- 
less satisfactory to Aim. 

We will not speak of his journeys 
again. Suffice it to say that he is 
familiar with every part of his own 
country, and has traveled from the 
North Cape to the Golden Horn, 
from the Thames to the Gulf of Fin- 
land. He has a special train fitted 
up after the manner of a Chicago 
limited vestibule. His 
has been in constant use. 


yacht also 

He prom- 
ises to visit America “ when the dura- 
tion of the journey is materially re- 
duced.’’ He dares not be absent 
very long at a time lest France 
should take the opportunity to de- 
clare war. 
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The army is William’s first love. 
He has a passion for reviews and 
military display, and at the autumn 
manceuvres takes personal command 
He 
has a peace command of half a mill- 
ion men. The people of the father- 
land all serve in the ranks, and this 
universal service is one of the most 
popular institutions of Germany. 
Only who are studying a 
learned profession and pass a high 
standard of examination are let off 
with one year. Dull peasants be- 
come intelligent men through this 
training. 

War is the national industry of 
Prussia—it is not a country having 
an army, but an army which has a 
country. It is said that the Prus- 
sians have excelled even the Romans 
in the art of making men into ma- 
chines. 

At Potsdam each year the emperor 
makes a speech to his recruits, say- 
ing at one time, ‘‘ For you there is 
only one foe, and that is my foe. In 


of a corps, sometimes of two. 


those 


view of our present socialistic trouble 
it may come to this, that I command 
you to shoot down your own rela- 
tives, brothers, and even parents in 
the streets—which God forbid, but 
then you must obey orders without a 
’ And again, ‘‘I require 
Christian soldiers, say their 
Lord’s prayer. The soldier should 
not have a will of his own, but all 
of you should have one will, and that 
is my will! There exists only one 
law, and that is my law; and now go 
and do your duty and be obedient to 
your superiors.”’ 

He has given orders that ‘‘in my 
army each individual soldier shall 
receive lawful and humane treat- 
ment.”’ 


murmur.’ 
who 
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He has intensely desired a navy 
that he might make his empire as 
great by sea as by land, and has 
declared, ‘‘ Even as my grandfather 
labored for his army, so will I in like 
manner and unerringly carry on and 
carry through the work of reorganiz- 
ing my navy, in order that it may be 
justified in standing by the side of 
my land forces, and that by it the 
German Empire may be in a position 
abroad to win a place which it has 
not yet attained.’’ 

In June of rg00 the Reichstag 
voted him the new battleships with- 
out which he said he could never be 
happy. When the news that the 
bill had passed was telegraphed to 
him he exclaimed, ‘‘ Now we know 
where we stand. At last there is 
solid bottom under feet !”’ 
When these armored are 
completed the kaiser will be ready 
for a struggle. 
ever, ‘‘I shall never make war; but 
if I am attacked——- This sentence 


” 


one’s 
vessels 


He has said, how- 


needs no ending. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ said his majesty 
once to all the foreign officers who 
had been attending tke autumn ma- 
noeuvres in Hanover, “ you have seen 
me at the head of my troops, which 
are the best guarantee of the peace 
of Europe. My compliments to your 
respective sovereigns and presidents. 
Adieu.’ 

Next to his fondness for travel is 
classed his habit of speech making. 
When the announcement was made 
that he had traveled 1900 miles in 
the year ending August, 1864, one 
unkindly critic wished to know what 
his talking mileage had been for the 
same period of time. 

When visiting the factories at 


Kniepp he addressed the laborers 


’ 
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workmen ! 
house 


‘* German You 
that our has always 
for the working classes. I 
have shown the world the way in 
which I mean to go; and I say again 
that I shall continue in that way.’’ 
As a proof of this interest he has in- 
troduced a Sunday day of rest for the 
working classes, reduced the hours 
of labor for women and children, and 
caused laws for the protection of arti- 
sans to be adopted. 


- saying, 
know 
cared 


He has received 
a delegation of striking miners and 
later one from the employers and dis- 
missed both with rebukes and sound 
advice. descended to 
his kitchens and made a speech to 


He has even 


the assembled scullions. 

The most graceful of his many 
after-dinner efforts took place in the 
province in which his empress was 
born. ‘‘ The tie which unites me to 


this province and binds me 
closely to it than to any other of my 


empire is the jewel that sheds its 


more 


luster at my side—her majesty the 
empress sprung from this soil, the 
ideal of the virtues of a German 
princess; she it is to whom I owe 
that I am able to bear the weighty 
responsibilities of my position in a 
joyful spirit.’’ 

‘He delights in references to his 
historic Frederick Will- 
iam I, Frederick the Great, and es- 
pecially the great elector of Branden- 


ancestors, 


burg, whom he discovered while pre- 
paring an address in celebration of 
the 250th anniversary of the elector, 
and of whom he continues to talk as 
if no one had ever heard or known 
of him before. He sometimes imper- 
sonates these objects of his admira- 
tion at the masquerade balls in the 
palace. 

He frequently delivers sermons to 
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the sailors on board the Hohenzollern. 
He undoubtedly realizes how great a 
force religion is, and how dangerous 
it may be to neglect it. No religious 
class of his subjects is forgotten. He 
has had a volume of his sermons 
printed, and sent a copy to the pope. 
A socialistic paper says, ‘“ His sermon 
at the consecration of the Church of 
the Redeemer went with him to Jeru- 
salem, with the helmet, the tan boots, 
and the other paraphernalia.” But no 
one else seems to doubt that he pre- 
pares these discourses himself. He 
certainly does not observe the ten 
minute rule which he enforces for 
other preachers. 

As a prince, Bismarck said of him, 
‘* He will be his own chancellor—he 
will carry on the work of his grand- 
father and undo that of his father, 
whatever that may be.’’ So it was, 
perhaps, not a great surprise to the 
‘Tron Chancellor’’ that the young 
emperor proved to be, like himself, 
imperious and self-willed. Bismarck 
fell into the habit of gaining his 
point by a threat of resigning, and 
at last, in 1890, was constrained to 
make his words good. 

The telegraphed to a 
friend in Weimar, ‘‘I have indeed 
gone through bitter experiences and 
have passed many painful hours. 
My heart is as sorrowful as if I had 
again lost my grandfather! But it 
is so appointed to me by God; and 
it has to be borne, even though I 
should fall under the burden. The 
post of officer of the watch on the 


emperor 


ship of state has fallen to my lot. 
Her course remains the same; so 
now full speed ahead!”’ 


Later he made many offers of rec- 
onciliation, which was finally effected 
by means of a flask of rare old Hock 
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from the royal cellars sent by the 
hand of Lieut.-Col. Von Molkte, 
when Bismarck was recovering from 
a severe attack of influenza. Four 
days later Bismarck came to Berlin, 
and was received with loving em- 
brace and sovereign honors. 
than a the kaiser returned 
this visit at Fredrichsruh. 


In less 
month 


William is always ready to pose 
for a photographer, and his portraits 
and busts would fill a large gallery. 
A gift of his picture is a mark of 
special He writes under 
them a variety of mottoes suited to 
the recipients. To a clergyman, “He 
who trusts only in God and stands 
firm has not built on the sand.’’ To 
officers of the government, ‘* Nemo 
me impune lacessit.’’ ‘* Ste volo, sic 
jubeo.” * Suprema lex regis voluntas.” 

The Austrian chief of staff lately 
received from the German emperor a 


esteem. 


portrait bust of heroic size, weigh- 
ing about nine hundred pounds. He 
could not refuse it and engineers 
were called in to see if the floors of 
the house would support the impe- 
rial gift! This reminds us of the 
unfortunate man who had 
phant on his hands.”’ 

It is a pleasure to see the like- 
nesses of the six young princes and 


their little sister. 


‘*an ele- 


They appear, as 
they truly are, a happy and united 
family. 

These boys are being brought up 
with rigid discipline. They rise at 
six o'clock in the summer and seven 
in the winter, always take cold baths, 
breakfast on a cup of tea and slices 
of bread and butter, and begin les- 
sons at eight. The elder princes re- 
ceive special instruction according to 
the career to which they are des- 
tined. At nine they have a second 
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meal of bread and water colored with 
wine. Drill and military exercises 
follow until a simple dinner at one. 
After dinner, recreation, then lessons 
in science and music until the last 
meal at six o'clock. They retire 
early. The empress is present at 
their early breakfast and superin- 
tends their lessons. She is very eco- 
nomical about their clothing, and 
suits outgrown are handed down in 
the good old way. 

Christmas day is celebrated with 
great rejoicing at court. The em- 
peror and empress distribute well- 
chosen presents to the servants; some- 
times there is one enormous tree and 
sometimes a small one for each mem- 
ber of the family. 


At Easter they have a festival 
called ‘‘ Looking for the Easter 
eggs.’’ The eggs have been hidden 


in the park and the children, with 
their little friends, amuse themselves 
with searching for them. Occasion- 
ally small gifts are concealed with 
the The 
child are filled with simple pleasures 
and gifts. 


eggs. birthdays of each 


The princes, of course, possess uni- 


forms, and may some day own as 


He has the 
largest military wardrobe of any sov- 


many as their father. 


ereign in all Europe, and military 
etiquette often demands a change 
many times a day. Besides the In- 
fantry, the Hussars, the Dragoons, 
and the Guards of his own country, 
he is honorary colonel of regiments 
in Austria, Russia, 
land, and Italy. He is also admiral 
of the fleet of Sweden and of England. 
The dress of the British admiral af- 
fords him the greatest pride. When 


Sweden, Eng- 


he went to Athens, in October, 1899, 
to attend his sister's wedding, he 
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steamed into the Agean sea flying the 
British admiral’s flag from the main- 
A British 
William constantly presented himself 
and 
hours, routing everyone out for pa- 


top. fleet was there and 


at unexpected unreasonable 
rade and inspection, until the officers 
made an informal complaint to the 
British minister. ‘‘ This thing 
played they said. ‘‘If he 
would merely wear the uniform and 
let 
mind. 


is 
out,’’ 
it end with that we shouldn't 
3ut we did n’t make him ad- 
miral to worry the lives out of us in 
this fashion !”’ 

During the course of a levee he will 
change his uniform five or six times. 
When he receives foreign represen- 
tatives he wears the uniform of the 
army of the country represented, and 
changes his costume according to the 
person he receives and the position 
After the War 
of 1870 a dressing gown of gold bro- 
cade the old 
This was at once returned, with the 


that person occupies. 


was sent to emperor. 


scornful statement, ‘‘ The Hohenzol- 
lerns do not wear dressing gowns! 
So that garment will not be found in 
the collection of his grandson. 

He dons a uniform, 
breakfasts at 6:30 and goes to his 


rises at five, 
study where piles of letters and docu- 
We quote Poult- 
Bigelow once more: ‘‘I hap- 
pened to be with him when the post- 


ments await him. 
ney 


man brought in the fruit of one letter 
box delivery. It would. have filled a 
wheelbarrow. 
did not have 


them. 


I asked him why he 
his clerks attend to 
He answered, ‘Any one who 
writes to me must feel that the letter 
I have all letters 
opened by a trusted man, who sorts 
them and gives me an idea of what 
is in them.’”’ 


reaches me. ny 


Some of the German 
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newspapers have insisted of late that 
the systematically misin- 
formed by those who make daily ex- 


kaiser is 


tracts from the papers for his read- 
ing, this, they 
entirely upon the personal prejudices 


and say, depends 


of those who do the work; he sees 
only such clippings as they choose 
and is necessarily getting wrong im- 
pressions. He is strongly advised to 
devote half an hour daily to glancing 
Then he 


really feel the pulse of the 


over the leading organs. 
might 
nation. 

He considers himself infallible as 
an art critic, and supreme as dra- 
He himself 
painted pictures and written plays, 


matic censor. has 


none of which has been enthusias- 
tically received. 


For the past five years he has been 


engaged in the construction of a 
eathedral, which he intends shall 


be monumental, and the finest Ro- 
Its 
frame work is already finished, and 


manesque church in Germany. 


it fails to make an agreeable impres- 
sion. 

He 
and also summoned a special confer- 


has held a labor conference, 
ence of experts to discuss the ques- 
tion of education in the gymnasia or 
high schools. 

He frankly told the teachers that 
they had in their 
methods do 
‘* For our German life, and 


been wrong 


and must henceforth 
better. 
to understand the questions of the 
present day, it is essential that we 
should know thoroughly the history 
of our own time and our own people. 
The reason why social democracy 
leads astray so many heads and hearts 
is because we do not teach them the © 
German history of the nineteenth cen- 


tury with its elevating reminiscences 
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of the progress of the fatherland.’’ 
A royal decree has recently been is- 
sued providing that special attention 
shall hereafter be given to the study 
of the English language. The pub- 
lic exercises are to be in German in- 
stead of in Latin, and must be freed 
from useless forms. 

He sums up with three K’s his 
ideas of the duties of women ‘‘ Kind- 
er, Kuche, Kirche.’’ He might add 
a fourth, Kleider. 

Still he has ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon ideals 
of courtesy to women,’’ and he al- 
ways sits with his back to the horses 
when he drives with the empress. 

He is, as we have seen, full of in- 
tense vitality. He is always sending 
telegrams or despatching iron-clads. 
During the queen's jubilee there was 
a yacht race at Kiel. He personally 
attended to all the details of the pas- 
sage of the English yachts from Dover 
to Heligoland, arranging for tugs, 
moorings, and entertainment. 

The troubles in China have given 
him occupation of late. To the de- 
parting troops he preached his fa- 
mous sermon on ‘‘The Duty and 
Power of Intercession.’’ He dis- 
missed them with burning words of 
advice and encouragement, and we 
learn that a detachment of six from 
the kaiserin’s regiment received from 
him, personally, photographs of his 
majesty and an equal number of 
stomach protectors ! 

Although at the time of the Jame- 
son raid, four years ago, he sent a 
congratulatory message to President 
Krueger, he has maintained an atti- 
tude of neutrality since the breaking 
out of the Boer war. He sent to the 
Princess of Wales, for a bazaar held 
in London in aid of the sufferers from 
the war, some royal Dresden china 
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and engravings of his own paintings 
bearing the imperial signature, and 
inscribed ‘‘ For the National Bazaar, 
1900. By the Emperor Himself !"’ 
He also sent a number of his own 
photographs, signed, and bearing a 


brief sentence in German. It was 
not deemed wise for him to attend 
the Paris exposition, though he 


greatly desired to do so, and would 
have gone incognito, had it 
permitted. 


been 
He sent many valuable 
pictures for exhibition, also magnifi- 
cent clocks and tapestries. 

On May 6, 1900, the crown prince, 
his eldest son, celebrated his coming 
of age—at eighteen—not as in this 
country at twenty-one. He is said 
to be remarkably mature, and a 
manly young fellow, with absolute 
devotion to aud admiration of his 
father and The Austrian 
emperor came to Berlin to attend 
these festivities, where he was wel- 
comed as the 


mother. 


‘* Venerable Prince of 
who has zeal- 
and successfully striven to 


preserve to the nations of the world 


Peace, ceaselessly, 


ously, 


the blessing of peace 

What isthe kaiser’s attitude toward 
America? He was the only monarch 
who took notice of our Columbian 
exhibition by sending a telegram to 
President Cleveland, which he did in 
these words, ‘‘ The German emperor 
sends you, through the German min- 
ister, his sincere congratulations on 
the occasion of this fourth anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America, 
and couples with the same his heart- 
felt good wishes for the future pros- 
pects of the great country of which 
you are the head.”’ 

He said to Mr. Phelps in Septem- 
ber, 1889, ‘‘Among the many high 
qualities which 


your countrymen 
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possess it is their spirit of enterprise, 
their love of order, and their talent 
for invention which draw the atten- 
tion of the whole world to them. 
The ruling sentiment of the two peo- 
ples is that of kinship and proved 
friendship, and the future can only 
add to the cordiality of our rela- 
tions.’’ 

During the rush of festivities at 
Kiel, in 1895, he found time to dine 
on board the flagship of the Ameri- 
can squadron, visited every part of 
the vessel, and enjoyed the fire drill 
of the crew. 

‘*‘Lese Majesty’’ is a crime for 
which many persons are punished in 
Berlin. A ten-year old boy has been 
dismissed from his gymnasium and 
forbidden to enter any other in Prus- 
sia, for committing lese majesty when 
the principal mentioned to his pupils 
an attempt upon the life of the em- 
peror. Zeal for the ‘‘ divine right of 
kings seems to have outrun discretion 
in this case. ‘‘It is not to be be- 
lieved,’’ says a correspondent of the 
Tribune, ‘‘ that William 
himself would cultivate thorns on 
the hedge of divinity to any such 
extent.”’ 

You have all heard the anecdote of 
two American citizens who were dis- 
cussing in the streets of Berlin the 
character of some ruler, perhaps of 


Emperor 


China, and who, on saying ‘“‘ the em- 
peror is a fool,’’ were immediately 
arrested. ‘‘ But we were not talking 
about your emperor,” they explained. 
‘‘Ah,”’ replied the officer, ‘‘ our em- 
peror is the only one who is a fool !”’ 

We cannot accept this judgment. 
What do others think of him? A 
well-known French writer thus de- 
scribes his character, ‘‘He unmis- 
takably is a whole man; he possesses 
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intelligence, rare tact, 
heart. He has 
convictions; he 


and a big 
the courage of his 
is enterprising, al- 
beit hotheaded, and over zealous, 
but he has a sympathetic heart. 
There are spirit, fire, and buoyancy 
in his character, and he is ever ready 
in repartee — quite unusual among 
the Germans. He reads much, and 
is well informed, and possesses a re- 
markable faculty for politics.’’ 

An equally prominent Parisian 
says, “ The German emperor is some- 
body. He is ever original and in- 
teresting. He animates everything 
with such a fulness of spirit and life, 
infuses into it so much sincerity, 
shows such a fund of knowlege and 
healthful activity as to electrify those 
around him. He is unmistakably a 
soldier, but no less a statesman. . 
Quick to comprehend and equally to 
decide, he seldom misses the proper 
word at the right moment.’’ Lord 
Lonsdale, after a recent visit to Ber- 
lin, pronounced him ‘‘every inch a 
king.’’ Some continental observers 
profess to see in him the apparition 
of another Napoleon. A writer in 
the National Review calls him ‘* a re- 
incarnation of Napoleon.’’ But Von 
Bulow has just told the Reichstag 
that ‘‘the Hohenzollerns would not 
tread in the paths of the Bona- 
partes, nor desired that their coun- 
try should play the rdle of Provi- 
dence on earth.’’ Dogged obstinacy 
seems to be the keynote of his char- 
acter! Is he ‘‘the typical modern 
ruler, the child of his age ?’’ or shall 
we call him ‘‘ William the Zersch- 
metter’’—the smasher—shall we ac- 
cept the name Imperator-Imitator, 
which some one has given him, or 
decide with others that ‘‘he is not 
normal ?’’ 
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We are accustomed to reading 
jokes about his mustache or sen- 
tences like this: ‘‘The German 
emperor is collecting the shoes of 
noted persons. Doubtless he thinks 
in each case how much 
could have filled them,’’ 
to accept the 
genius. 

“Personality,’’ says Goethe, “is the 
greatest good fortune that can befall 


better Ae 
and we fail 


idea that he is a 
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the sons of men.’’ 
possesses. 


This he certainly 


We will close as we began with a 
word from Poultney Bigelow, “‘ What 
do you think of him now ?’ I asked 
an American officer who had been 
presented to him. ‘Immense!’ was 
the reply, ‘he has a genuine Yankee 
head on his shoulders.'’’ This, per- 
haps, is the greatest compliment we 
can pay him. 


A MELODY. 


By Ormsby 


1. Court. 


Rythmical noisy stream, 
Yellow and red and brown, 

Fruit of the harvest mill, 
Song of the olden town. 


Song of the harvest corn, 
Crushed and yellow and white, 

Wending a worldly way, 
Bearing the soul of might. 


Hunger and greed and wealth, . 
Song of the slave and free, 
Life with its mission filled, 


Finds its eternity. 


THE WIDOW 


PINKHAM'S VALENTINE. 


By Ida G. Adams. 


CS HEN Joe Pinkham died 


and left a legacy of five 
| children to his widow, 
WS Z.% with no collateral stock 
; ~ With which to settle 
their individual claims, everybody 
said that the county was ‘‘ in for it,’’ 
and that taxes would be higher than 
ever. 


y 





But people did not know the Widow 
Pinkham. It takes great emergencies 
to bring out the characters of some 
individuals, and, in this case, the lit- 
tle home-living woman, who had re- 
lied so implicitly on her husband, 
rose to the occasion in the most un- 
expected manner. 


The mortal remains of Joseph 
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Pinkham were barely laid to rest, 
when sympathetic neighbors of the 
bereaved family were surprised to 
see a load of lumber deposited in 
front of their little cottage. Ina few 
days the boards developed into a 
small but sunny building for the 
accommodation of poultry. The 
structure being completed and 
stocked with a fine assortment of 
fowls, the business career of the 
Widow Pinkham began. 

From this time on, with the help 
of her two older boys, Joe and Ted- 
dy, and Ruth, her oldest girl, she 
marketed her eggs and chickens and 
cultivated the tiny garden with such 
flattering results, that, at the end of 
three years, she had sufficient money 
in the bank to warrant her making 
an offer for the cottage which had 
been her home during her whole 
married life. 

Now this same little home was 
owned by Benjamin Barker, a bach- 
elor, who, since the death of his 
mother, had lived by himself in the 
old farmhouse that had been his 
birthplace. 

With a feeling of wonder not un- 
mixed with admiration, he had taken 
the monthly rent from the chubby 
hands of Joe and Teddy, expecting 
each offering would be the last, and 
that the plucky little mother would 
be compelled to give up the struggle, 
and, incidentally, the house. But 
time went on, and so did the monthly 
payments. 

Benjamin seldom met the widow, 
but, by degrees, he began to realize 
that his life was a lonely one, and his 
big house empty. He began to pic- 
ture to himself the widow sitting op- 
posite him at his untidy table. What 
a transformation she would make in 


the rooms that had been so uncared 
for Since his mother’s hands became 
idle. The children were thought of 
only as necessary incumbrances for 
the few years before they would be 
available ‘‘help’’ on the farm. 

Naturally selfish, a life of parsi- 
mony had dwarfed all generous im- 
pulses, and, in considering the ques- 
tion of inviting the widow to share 
his home, his own comfort and pleas- 
ure were paramount. 

At last, one day, the lonely bach- 
elor received a note from the widow 
containing an offer for the cottage, 
agreeing to pay a certain amount of 
cash down, and the rest in monthly 
installments. This clinched his half- 
formed resolution. A woman who 
could accomplish what she had in 
three years would be worth a fortune 
to him. 

But the next thing was how to 
open the campaign. Never having 
had experience in such delicate mat- 
ters, he could not decide just how to 
make the important proposition. 

Finally, a happy thought struck 
him. He would wait until the four- 
teenth of February and send her a 
valentine. After due deliberation, 
he selected a lace-paper affair orna- 
mented with two bleeding hearts 
pierced by a dart, and containing 
the following lines: 


How fair, how fraught with sweet delight 
Is love, when faithful hearts unite. 


He then wrote a note clumsily of- 
fering the widow a deed of the cot- 
tage under ‘‘ certain conditions,’’ the 
latter not named. 

He despatched the two missives 
and confidently awaited a reply. It 
came very soon in the form of a re- 
quest for Benjamin to call. 
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Never before had the penurious 
farmer felt the need of a spruce suit 
of clothes as now. But he donned 
his coarse garments that had done 
duty for ‘‘ meetin’ ’’ and funerals for 
a decade, awkwardly adjusted his 
gaudy necktie, and started on his 
tender mission. 

Arriving at the widow’s home he 
was ushered into her sunny little 
parlor and requested to be seated. 

The widow’s manner implied no 
agitation, and her self-possession dis- 
concerted her nervous visitor. 

‘*You wish to see me,’’ 
began Benjamin. 

‘“Yes,’’ replied the widow, ‘‘I 
wished to see you Mr. Barker in 
regard to the offer you were kind 
enough to make me a few days ago. 
You mentioned ‘ conditions.’ ’’ 

‘* Y-e-e-s,’’ faintly answered Ben- 
jamin, his courage ebbing away be- 
fore the woman’s coolness. 

‘*I offered you a deed of this cot- 
tage with, ah,—perquisites.”’ 

‘* Such as what ?” asked the widow, 
calmly. 

‘Well, ah, my farm, and ah, 
myself,’’ stammered her suitor. 

‘*‘T am to understand, then, that 
you offer to exchange this cottage, 
your farm, and ah, yourself, for me 
and my five children.’’ 


timidly 


THE 


THE SEA IN 





WINTER. 


‘* Yes,’’ still more feebly. 

‘“The bargain might, perhaps, 
look one-sided to some people.’’ 

‘* Perhaps so,’’ said Benjamin, not 
knowing what else to say. 

‘“Mr. Barker,’’ continued the 
widow, ‘‘since making you that 
offer I have changed my mind in 
regard to the cottage, and, as for the 
‘ perquisites,’ they are not necessary 
to my happiness, although I appre- 
ciate the honor done me. Here is 
the valentine. I am sorry that the 
sentiment is misapplied, but I am 
afraid that mine is not, one of the 
‘faithful hearts’ referred to.’’ 

Benjamin sat listening to 
widow's flowing words with 
eyes and falling jaw. 

‘*Do you m-mean that you r-re- 
fuse me ?’* he asked incredulously. 

** Certainly,’’ 


the 
dull 


was the answer. 

The discomfited wooer slowly arose 
and stumbled toward the door, which 
Teddy, hitherto concealed behind a 
screen, opened for him with much 
ceremony. As he descended the 
steps he fancied he heard a childish 
titter and a woman’s rippling laugh. 

Benjamin Barker ‘lost his tenant 
the following month when the widow 
Pinkham became the wife of an old 
schoolmate, now a lawyer in a neigh- 
boring town. 


SEA IN WINTER. 


By Charles Henry Chesley. 


The cold gray billows beat and surge and fume, 
And rush upon the rocks with mighty din, 
Only to break and fall in clouds of spume, 
As breaks the heart when hope is dead within. 




















GEN. SIMON G. GRIFFIN. 


Simon Goodell Griffin, born in Nelson, August 9, 1824, died in Keene, Janu- 
ary 14, 1902. 

He was the son of Nathan and Sally (Wright) Griffin, and came of a patriotic 
ancestry, both his grandfathers having been soldiers in the Revolution, and both 
engaged in the Battle of Bunker Hill. Nathan Griffin, the general’s father, had a 
large family. Simon G. was, therefore, quite early in life, placed in the family of 
his uncle, Gen. Samuel Griffin. The latter had been in the War of 1812, and had 
attained the highest rank in the New Hampshire militia. His nfiilitary life and 
descriptions of battles and musters made a striking impression upon the mind of 
his nephew, which had a decided trend in the military direction. 

Although his educational privileges were limited, the young man judiciously 
employed every spare moment in gratifying those tastes which he possessed in a 
marked degree for reading and study. He mastered all of the ordinary English 
branches and became proficent in Latin and French. At eighteen he became a 
school teacher and achieved much success in that direction. 

In 1850 he married Ursula, daughter of Jason Harris of Nelson. She died 
after giving birth to a son, which lived but a short time. While living in Nelson, 
he twice represented that town in the general court, serving as the chairman of the 
committee on education the second year. On leaving Nelson, he went to Exeter 
and studied law. He was admitted to the bar at Concord in 1860. FEarly in his 
practice the Civil War broke out. He enlisted as a private soldier in a company 
which was being formed, and was chosen as its captain. His company volun- 
teered under the call for three years or the war. 

This company was known as the “ Goodwin Rifles,” a compliment to Ichabod 
Goodwin, the worthy governor of New Hampshire at that time. It was assigned 
as company B, Second N. H. Vols. It was armed with Sharp's rifles, and was the 
only company sent from the state with breech loaders. At the first Battle of Bull 
Run this company was handled by Captain Griffin with great skill and daring, 
twelve of the men being killed or wounded. The Second Regiment then joined 
Hooker’s Brigade. ‘That distinguished officer learning of the efficiency of the 
arms of this company procured for Captain Griffin a leave of absence and sent 
by him a letter to the governor of New Hampshire, requesting that a whole regi- 
ment might be raised and similarly armed, but on account of the expense-involved, 
the project was not carried out. 

October 26, 1861, Captain Griffin was appointed lieutenant-colonel of the Sixth 
Regiment, N. H. Vols., which was recruited at Keene, and thoroughly drilled 
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under his instruction, and first saw service under Burnside in his famous expedi- 
tion. He commanded the regiment at the battle of Camden, N.C., April 19, 
1862, and received the commendation of his superior officers for efficient service. 
He was soon commissioned colonel, and, in July following, his regiment was 
assigned to Reno’s division of the Ninth Army Corps, and sent to General Pope’s 
aid for the Virginia campaign. During the second battle of Bull Run, Colonel 
Griffin’s regiment was in the hottest of the fight. Six of the color guard were shot 
down and the colonel himself carried the colors from the field. This famous regi- 
ment took part in the battles of Chantilly, South Mountain, Fredericksburg, and 
Antietam. In the battle of Antietam, one of the most famous of the war, Griffin’s 
regiment was the first to plant its colors on the heights above the stone bridge. 
The gallantry of Colonel Griffin in this battle was such that General Burnside 
recommended him for promotion. In 1863, Colonel Griffin was placed in com- 
mand of the First brigade of the Second division of the Ninth Army Corps. He 
was transferred to Kentucky and afterwards participated in the famous Vicksburg 
campaign. 

In the spring of 1864, Colonel Griffin was assigned to the command of the 
Second brigade of the Second division of the Ninth Army Corps. At the head of 
this brigade Colonel Griffin distinguished himself in the Battle of the Wilderness, 
by bringing up his brigade to Hancock’s support, after a successful charge by the 
latter, which had left his troops in broken formations. Griffin's brigade bore the 
brunt of the counter charge of three Confederate divisions, until other troops could 
be brought to his aid. For this gallant conduct, both Generals Grant and Burn- 
side recommended him for promotion. He was nominated as a brigadier-general 
of volunteers, and confirmed by the senate without a dissenting vote. 

He bore a conspicuous part in the engagement before Petersburg. In the 
spring of 1865, he had command of that part of the Union line near the Jerusalem 
plank road, and, at the final assault, made two separate attacks with his brigade, 
at points a mile apart, between midnight and daybreak, a feat perhaps unparalleled 
during the war. In the last of these attacks the division commander was severely 
wounded, and General Griffin succeeded to the command, retaining the command 
through the war. General Griffin himself formed and led the charge at Peters- 
burg. In that charge 727 men of General Griffin’s division fell. For his distin- 
guished gallantry in leading this memorable assault, he was brevetted a major-gen- 
eral of volunteers, April 2, 1865, the highest rank attained by any volunteer officer 
in New Hampshire. He led his division in the grand review at Washington, May 
23, 1865, and was mustered out in the following August. 

During the war General Griffin was in twenty-two battles, besides almost 
innumerable skirmishes and lesser fights. He had two horses killed and five 
wounded under him, so that they fell in action, and his clothing and equipments 
were frequently cut by hostile bullets. In urging forward his men into the awful 
crater at Petersburg, nearly all the men about him were shot down. A _ bullet 
struck the scabbard of his own sword, as he was drawing the blade, indenting it 
so that the sword could not be moved. Yet, strange to say, he never received a 
scratch and never lost a day’s duty from sickness. At the close of the war he was 
tendered a major’s commission in the regular army, but declined the honor. 
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While in the service, January 1, 1863, General Griffin married Miss Margaret B. 
Lamson, daughter of the late Charles Lamson, for many years a prominent busi- 
ness man of Keene. After the war, General Griffin took up his residence in 
Keene and continued to reside in the Lamson mansion on West street. He won 
honors in civil life as well as in the army. He represented Keene in the legisla- 
ture from 1866 to 1868, serving two terms as speaker of the house of representa- 
tives, and also twice received the Republican nomination for congress. 

For several years after the war he was engaged in manufacturing in Keene, 
and subsequently was active in business operations at the South. More recently 
he was engaged in preparing a history of Keene, which he left substantially 
( omplete. 

General Griffin was an earnest Republican in politics. He was actively con- 
nected with the Episcopal church, and was prominent in Masonry. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons—Charles Lamson Griffin, a lawyer, and William 
Lamson Griffin, engaged in real estate business—both of New York city. 


HON. NAPOLEON B. BRYANT. 


Napoleon Bonaparte Bryant, long known as New Hampshire's “ silver-tongued 
orator,’ died suddenly in the Grange hall at East Andover, immediately after mak- 
ing an eloquent address, on the occasion of the annual installation of the officers 
of Highland Lake grange, of which he was an interested member, on the evening 
of January 28, 1902. 


Mr. Bryant was born at East Andover, February 2s, 182s. 
: 5 


His father being a 
man of limited means but anxious that his son might make his way to success in 
life, allowed him his time to secure an education, when fourteen years of age. 
Borrowing money in the start, and afterward teaching at times to pay his w ay, he 
attended school in different places, finally fitting for college at New Hampton, and 
entering Waterville college as a sophomore. At the age of twenty-two he com- 
menced the study of law with Nesmith & Pike at Franklin, graduated from Har- 
vard Law school and commenced practice at Bristol, having been admitted to the 
Grafton County bar. Here he was elected one of the commissioners of Grafton 
county, removing to Plymouth in 1853, and serving for two years as county solici- 
tor, at the end of which term he removed to Concord, and formed a partnership 
with the late Lyman T. Flint. 

In 1856 he changed his political affiliation, and allied himself with the newly 
organized Republican party, having previously been an ardent Democrat. He 
took the stump in the Fremont campaign, and the year following was elected to 
the legislature by the Republicans of Ward Six, being reélected the two succeed- 
ing years—1858 and 1859— in both of which he served as speaker of the house of 
representatives. He was actively instrumental, in 1859, in the passage of the bill 
reorganizing the judiciary upon the plan, with slight interruption, which was con- 
tinued, until the reorganization last year. 


Mr. Bryant was a delegate to the National Republican convention which nomi- 
nated Lincoln, in 1860, and was one of Mr. Lincoln’s most earnest supporters in 
convention and on the stump, but he soon after withdrew from active politics and 
established himself in Boston, where he was for twenty-five years actively engaged 
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in legal practice, establishing a high reputation as an advocate, and gaining a com- 
petency. Some years ago he retired from practice, and has since passed his sum- 
mers at his old home in East Andover, where he purchased a fine residence, and 
finally established his home, taking an interest in everything pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the community. In 1893 he was appointed a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Forestry Commission, and served thereon continuously until his death. In 
April, 1900, he presided over the Republican State convention for the choice of 
delegates to the National convention of that year. 

He was not a frequent speaker in later years, but was heard with great pleas- 
ure by all present whenever he allowed himself to speak, retaining in full measure 
the graces of oratory for which he was distinguished in earlier life. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, two sons, and a daughter. 


CLARK F. ROWELL. 


Clark Ferrin Rowell, one of the best known residents of Keene, died in that 
city, January 29. 

Mr. Rowell was a son of Levi and Mary (Lear) Rowell, born in Goshen, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1834. He was educated in the common schools and at Tubbs Union 
academy, Washington. His home had been in Keene since 1849, where he was 
first engaged, and for more than twenty years, as a carriage painter and decorator. 
Subsequently he was for many years a newspaper agent and correspondent. He 
served for a number of years as station agent for the Ashuelot railroad at Keene, 
and subsequently as lost freight agent for the Cheshire road. 

In 1871 he was sergeant-at-arms of the New Hampshire house of representa- 
tives, and was twice the Democratic legislative nominee for state treasurer. He was 
quite active in political life for many years, and was also a prominent member of the 
Masonic organization. He was for six years member of the board of education of 
Union school district in Keene, and a member of the common council in 1883. 
He also served several years on the board of health. He had been very active in 
the Humane society, and was for twenty years coroner of Cheshire county. 

In 1855 Mr. Rowell married Evaline, daughter of James and Randilla (Bundy) 
Dodge of Whitestown, N. Y. Mrs. Rowell died January 6, 1889. Two daugh- 
ters, Miss Jennie M. Rowell of Keene, and Mrs. Nellie I., wife of Carl D. Smith 
of Boston, survive him. 


IRA C, EVANS. 


Ira C. Evans, a well-known printer and Grand Army man of Concord, died at 
his residence in this city, January 22. 

Mr. Evans was a native of the town of Hill, born April 16, 1841. He removed 
to Concord in boyhood and learned the printer’s trade in the office of the Mew 
Hampshire Statesman. After the breaking out of the Civil War he enlisted as a 
drummer in Co. C, Twelfth N. H. Vols., and was present at all the battles in 
which the regiment was engaged, except Bermuda Hundreds, when he was 
engaged on detail as a printer in the government office at Norfolk. May 1, 1864, 
he became principal musician of the regiment, and was mustered out of the service 
in June, 1865. 
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Upon returning home he resumed work at his trade, being engaged in different 
printing offices in Concord till 1879, when, in company with Geo. F. Sleeper, he 
established himself in business as a job printer, and has since done an extensive 
business in that line, for a number of years past being sole proprietor. 

He was the founder and publisher of the Veteran's Advocate, a monthly paper 
devoted to Grand Army interests, and was public printer for the state for one term. 
He was very popular with his Grand Army associates, and with the public at 
large. 

August 3, 1865, he was united in marriage with Helen G., daughter of George 
L. Rowe of Concord, who survives him, with two children,—a daughter, the wife 
of Roy L. George of Concord, and a young son. 


HON. THADDEUS S. MOSES. 


Thaddeus S. Moses, a native of Campton, born January 28, 1835, died in 
Meredith, January 13, 1902. 

Mr. Moses was educated at the old Meredith academy. He commenced work 
in the tin business in Plymouth in 1853, but removed to Meredith in 1860, pur- 
chasing the tin and stove business of J. W. Page, which he continued until some 
two years ago, when he retired on account of failing health. 

He was an earnest and lifelong Democrat, and a leader of the party in his 
town and section, and was prominent in public affairs. He was a selectman of 
the town several years and town treasurer for ten years. He represented Mere- 
dith in the legislature of 1878, and was a member of the constitutional convention 
of 1876. He was also state senator from the Fifth senatorial district in 1899-1900. 

He leaves a widow and four children, viz., Mrs. F. L. Hawkins and Miss Mina 
Moses of Meredith, William H. Moses of Tilton, and Chester A. Moses of New 
York city. He was a member of the First Baptist church, and for many years 
had officiated as deacon. 


HON. CHARLES T. MEANS. 


Charles T. Means, born in Manchester, January 20, 1855, died in that city 
January 25, 1902. 

Mr. Means was a son of the late William G. Means, paymaster of the Man- 
chester Land & Water Power Co. LEarly in his youth he determined to learn the 
trade of a machinist, and served a three years’ apprenticeship in the Manchester 
Locomotive Works, with which establishment he remained connected until death, 
having been promoted to bookkeeper, paymaster, and finally, upon the death of 
Artemus Blood, in 1897, to superintendent. 

He was an active Republican in politics. He represented his ward in the 
legislature in 1883, and his district in the state senate in 1889. In 1900 he was 
made the New Hampshire member of the Republican National committee. He 
was also conspicuous in the social life of Manchester, and was a leading member 
of the Derryfield club of that city. 

October 16, 1883, Mr. Means was married to Elizabeth A. French, daughter of 
G. A. French, by whom he had two daughters, Katherine and Louise. 
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MARK HUNKING WENTWORTH. 


Mark Hunking Wentworth, of the seventh generation in this country of the 
famous Wentworth family, of which Governors Benning and John Wentworth were 
noted members, died in Portsmouth, January 11, in the very house from which 
Governor John Wentworth fled to England on the breaking out of the Revolution. 

He was in his eighty-ninth year, having been born March 12, 1813. In early 
life he engaged in the dry goods business in Portsmouth, but in 1843 removed to 
Cincinnati, where he was engaged in- trade until 1855, returning then to Ports- 
mouth, and becoming a member of the ship-building firm of William Jones & 
Sons, having married Susan O., a daughter of Mr. Jones, and after her death, 
another daughter, Ann S.L. Two children by the first wife, Charles C. and 
Susan J., survive, and now reside in Portsmouth. 


HON. JAMES FARRINGTON, M. D. 


James Farrington, a distinguished physician and prominent citizen of Roches- 
ter, died in that city January 19, 1902. 

Dr. Farrington was a native of Conway, born June 10, 1822. He graduated 
from the medical department of the University of New York in 1847, and imme- 
diately located in practice in Rochester, where he ever remained, winning profes- 
sional distinction and a competency. He was an active Democrat, and served in 
the legislature in 1863, and in the executive council in 1892. He was an active 
member of the Masonic fraternity. 


GILMAN A. WHEELER. 


Gilman A. Wheeler, postmaster at West Derry, died January 25, 1902. 

He was a native of Ashley, Mass., born February 22, 1846, being the fourth of 
nine children of Erastus O. and Mary (Wiley) Wheeler. He had been a resident 
of Derry since 1874, and was formerly engaged in the coopering and box busi- 
ness. He had served the town as supervisor, selectman, and representative, and 
was appointed postmaster in 1899. He married Elizabeth A. McKinney of Derry, 
December 23, 1879, who survives him, with one daughter, Bessie W., nineteen 


years of age. 
SAMUEL A. KING. 


Samuel A. King, born in Langdon, July 27, 1820, died in Cambridge, Mass., 
January 22, 1902. 

Mr. King was the fourth of a family of fourteen children. He established 
himself in the market business in Boston when about twenty-five years of age, and 
followed the same successfully for nearly half a century. For the last forty-five 
years his home had been in Cambridge, where he was a member of the First Uni- 
versalist church, and had been for thirty-three years its treasurer. He had also 
been for thirty-eight years a member of Amicable lodge, A. F.& A. M. While a 
young man in Langdon he had served as a captain in the old state militia, as had 
his father before him. 


























